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JUBILEE has just completed five years of publishing— 
an event which calls for some special celebration. To 
start off our sixth year in a special way, we’re offering 
our readers the low gift rates normally available only 
at Christmas. Three gift subscriptions cost only $10. 
(A single year costs $4.) Easter is an excellent time 
for giving JUBILEE. We’re sure there will be many 
people—neighbors, relatives, friends, priests, sisters 
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377 Fourth Avenue, New York 16 
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for $10; additional subscriptions, $3 each. Single subscription, 


JUBILEE’s 5th anniversary special offer 


and brothers, seminarians—who would like to receive 
JUBILEE from you. JUBILEE also makes a_ popular 
graduation gift. And if you’d like to help an un- 
known missionary receive JUBILEE, merely write mis- 
sionary in one of the spaces in the form below—we'll 
send JUBILEE in your name to one of the many mis- 


sionaries who have asked for a gift subscription. 


. DO Please bill me. (rates: Three subscriptions 


$4. You may include your own subscription in the group rate. This offer is 
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@ Each April, educators across the nation meet to 
mull over the problems and progress in their field. 
This year’s conventions will probably be somewhat 
more strained than previous ones: questions that last 
year were whispered at PTA meetings now resound 
in Senate chambers and on television panel shows. To 
inject a little calmness into the hysteria, this month’s 
JUBILEE offers a five-part section (beginning on page 
32) devoted to perennial definitions, new approaches 
and special questions in this area, always considered 
one of the most important of the Church’s missions. 

Besides the lead book review which highlights Car- 
dinal Newman’s theorizing on education and a two- 
page introduction, the eighteen-page section includes 
articles on the Montessori method, the relevance of the 
liberal arts, and some advice about the proper climate 
for a young scholar’s home. 

Recently elected American representative of the In- 
ternational Montessori Association, Mrs. Nancy Mc- 
Cormick Rambusch reports (p. 36) on a three-year 
experiment she conducted in applying the Montessori 
approach to American children. Some of her results 
have been startling: several children were permitted 
to skip first grade because of their advanced skills. 
But the experiment also called for some adaptations in 
the traditional nursery school thinking. “Americans 
want to keep their children childish,” Mrs. Rambusch 
says, “where Montessorians aim at helping them to 
acquire skills that have meaning in their daily life. We 
want to impart a mature freedom—the capacity to 
do things. Rather than external disciplining, we 
stressed internal control.” Her experiment encouraged 
Mrs. Rambusch to plan a kindergarten in Cos Cob, 
Conn., from which she hopes an elementary school 
will gradually evolve. 

While David Hume, headmaster of New York’s St. 
David’s school, sketches out one of the necessary com- 
plements to schools—encouragement and support of 
the student at home (p. 34), Dr. James V. Mullaney, 
director of Manhattan College’s new liberal arts plan, 
investigates the peculiar problems and real necessity 
for the liberal arts in the sputnik age (p. 42). 

@ Beginning on page 10 is a picture report on one 
of the 1700 foster families in the New York arch- 
diocese. Under the N.Y. foster parent programs 
(which are similar to those in most U.S. dioceses), 
temporary homes are found for children from infancy 
to eighteen who for one reason or another cannot live 
with their own families. Foster parents must be willing 
to give up their charges at any time (they have no 
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right of adoption) and must promise to rear children 
in the Church, provide adequate diet and clothing and 
co-operate closely with the programs’ social workers 
and doctors. They are given a monthly reimbursement 
for clothing, board and emergency bills. 

Affiliated with the Archdiocesan Catholic Charities 
organization, the Catholic Home Bureau and the 
Foundling share two problems with programs in other 
dioceses: there is a severe shortage of homes for Negro 
and Spanish children and temporary care of infants; 
more funds are needed. To cure the first, the two 
organizations try to persuade prospective foster par- 
ents to take these less fortunate children. As for 
the second, workers hopefully look forward to the 
annual charities drive, which in New York takes place 
this month. 
© With this issue, JUBILEE completes its fifth year of 
publishing. For the sixth year its editors have a satchel 
full of interesting articles in production. Some sam- 
ples: 

A picture story on a trouble-shooting staff member 


- of New York’s Association of Catholic Trade Union- 


ists. ACTU is known to senators, labor mediators and 
newspapermen for its tenacious, twenty-year struggle 
to remind unions of their original goals—to better the 
lot of the worker. 

A series of essays on five men, Karl Marx, Sigmund 
Freud, Albert Einstein, Pablo Picasso and James 
Joyce, who have helped shatter the civilization of the 
world and have given a new cast to the future in 
almost everything man undertakes, from politics to 
visual and verbal communications. JUBILEE will ex- 
amine their lives and work in the light of Catholic 
teaching. 

A picture and text report on a young Japanese 
noblewoman who left her rich home to live among 
Tokyo’s poorest and who became known as “The 
Madonna of the Ragpickers.” 

An interview about teenage gangs and dope addic- 
tion with a man who worked intimately with a juvenile 
gang for five years. 

An essay on seldom-emphasized aspects of the sacra- 
ment of penance. 

More in the series about the History of the Church. 
“The Byzantine World” and “The Age of Charle- 
magne” will appear soon. 

Further articles in JUBILEE’s Great Books series: in 
the near future discussions of St. Augustine’s Confes- 
sions and Dante’s Divine Comedy. 

A profile of St. Jean Baptiste de la Salle. 





JUBILEE is published monthly by the A.M.D.G. Publishing Co., Inc., 377 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. Copyright 1958 by the A.M.D.G. Publishing Co.. Inc. All rights 
reserved under Pan American Copyright Convention. Entered as second-class matter May 11, 1953, at the Post Office at New York, New York, under the act of March 3, 1879. 
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CANTERBURY BOOKS 


CHRIST IS GOD 
by J. P. Arendzen, D.D. 

All that is directly on the Divinity of Christ 

from Whom Do You Say? 


THE POINT OF 


CATHOLICISM 
by Cecily Hastings 
The introductory essay on the nature of the 
Church from Questions and Answers. 
These two Canterbury Books will be published 
on April 16th. All the books in this series are 
paper bound and cost 75¢ each. 
Already published: 
THE ROOTS OF THE REFORMATION 
by Karl Adam 
The chapters on the origin and results of the 
Reformation from One and Holy. 
MARRIAGE AND THE FAMILY 
by F. J. Sheed 
The part of Society and Sanity which treats of 


these subjects. 
CONFESSION 
by John C. Heenan 
All that is directly on the Sacrament of Penance 
from Priest and Penitent. 


THE DEVIL 










by Walter Farrell, O.P., Bernard 
Leeming, S.J., and others A MOTHER 
From Satan, a Symposium. 


THE ROSARY 
by Maisie’ Ward 


Rosary. 

Order from any bookstore 
The current number of Sheed & Ward’s OWN 
TRUMPET contains a number of comments on 


this series. To get the Trumpet, free and post- 
paid, write to Juliet MacGill at— 


SHEED & WARD New York 3 


eee «| BECOMES 


A SISTER 
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A widow and grandmother recently 
joined nine of her children and a sis- 
ter in the religious life when she 
became a cloistered Franciscan nun 
of the Most Blessed Sacrament. 
Through a special dispensation from 
the Pope, 62-year-old Mrs. James 
Aloysius Burns became Sister Mary 
Gertrude of the Sacred Heart in a 
ceremony at which one son, Father 


John Burns, O.M.I. officiated. Three 


of her nun-daughters came to the 
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FATHER JOHN BURNS, O.M.I., OFFICIATES AT THE INVESTITURE OF HIS MOTHER AS A CLOISTEM 
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gp ®ANCISCAN NUN. MRS. BURNS HAD TEN CHILDREN, NINE OF WHOM JOINED RELIGIOUS ORDERS. 


Washington, D.C. investiture and one 
witnessed it as a convent member. 
Sister Gertrude said she “never 
gave such an idea any thought when 
a young girl,” but that she first be- 
came interested after her husband 
died two years ago. She decided that 
she could be more help to her children 
“as a religious praying for them” 
than by staying in the world. While 
rearing their family neither she nor 
her husband had ever advocated the 
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religious life as a vocation for their 
children. “In fact, it was quite a sur- 
prise when they did,” she said. 
Members of Washington’s Ador- 
ation convent are familiarly known 
as “the telephone nuns” because their 
convent is listed under emergency 
headings in local directories. The 
nuns pray for anyone in need who 
Sister Gertrude 


will serve as extern Sister after her 


calls at any time. 


canonical year as a novice. 


ST. BERNADETTE 
The Child and the Nun 


by Margaret Trouncer 


A thoroughly pleasant and satisfactory 
account of the child who saw Our Lady 
and of her later life as a remarkably 
attractive and sensible little nun. Some 
saints have the gift of tears: Bernadette 
(with plenty to cry about) had the gift 
of laughter instead. She could set the 
whole convent laughing and once 
laughed so much herself that she 
brought on an attack of asthma and 
had to be sent to bed. You will love 
her. $3.75 


THE RISEN CHRIST 
by Caryll Houselander 


On the risen life of Our Lord and our 
part in it in this world and the world 
to come—surely just the book to read 
at Easter time? $2.75 


A SPIRITUAL AENEID 
by Msgr. Ronald Knox 


A reprint in the Thomas More Books to 
Live series of Msgr. Knox’s own con- 


version story. April 16th. $3.00 


Order from any bookstore 


For more about these, and all our new books, 
see Sheed & Ward’s OWN TRUMPET. And if 
you are interested in books for children, ask 
for our catalog of those too. Write to Juliet 
MacGill at— 


SHEED & WARD New York 3 

















ARE THESE SAINTS AMONG YOUR CHILDREN’S BOOK-FRIENDS? 


DO THEY KNOW... 

KING DAVID, saint of the Old Testament and writer of the Psalms 
ST. THERESE, the Little Flower, lovable saint of spiritual childhood 
BLESSED IMELDA, child-saint and patroness of First Communicants 


ST. PAUL, apostle and writer of the Sunday epistles 


ST. CATHERINE LABOURE, chosen by our Lady to propagate her Miraculous 
Medal 


ST. MARGARET MARY ALACOQUE, saint of the Sacred Heart and the Nine First 
Fridays 

ST. LOUIS DE MONTFORT, founder of the De Montfort Fathers and the author 
of True Devotion to the B.V.M. 


ST. JOHN MARY VIANNEY, famous Cure of Ars, an inspiration to all young 
Catholic boys 


PAULINE JARICOT, saintly foundress of the Society for the Propagation of the 
Faith 


THEY CAN READ ABOUT THEM IN THE FOLLOWING GRAIL BOOKS 


Title Saint For Grades Price 
David and His Songs King David Junior (7-9) $2.00 
Little Queen St. Therese Middle (5-7) $2.00 
Little Sister BI. Imelda Lower (3-5) $1.50 
The Man on Fire St. Paul Junior $2.50 
The Medal St. Catherine Laboure Middle $2.00 
Mission for Margaret St. Margaret Mary Junior $3.00 
Our Lady’s Slave St. Louis de Montfort Junior $2.50 
Parish Priest of Ars St. John Vianney Junior $2.00 
Pennies for Pauline Pauline Jaricot Junior $3.00 


THE AUTHOR IS MARY FABYAN WINDEATI, gifted writer of dialogue biographies for 
young Catholic readers. She has also written the text for 12 SAINTS COLOR BOOKS. 
These are for children of the middle and lower grades to read and color. 16 pages of 
text. 16 full-page drawings by Gedge Harmon. 


SAINTS SERIES OF COLOR BOOKS 35¢ each 


St. Anthony of Padua St. Francis Assisi St. Meinrad 

St. Christopher St. Joan of Arc St. Philomena 

St. Dominic Savio Kateri of the Mohawks St. Pius X 

St. Frances Cabrini - St. Maria Goretti St. Teresa of Avila 


BUY THEM AT YOUR BOOKSTORE OR 
GRAIL PUBLICATIONS Room 10 St. Meinrad, Indiana 
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JUST PUBLISHED 
NEW 


DOUBLEDAY 


IMAGE 
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RELIGION AND THE RISE 
OF WESTERN CULTURE 


Christopher Dawson. An interpreta- 
tion, in terms of culture, of Western 
society and history from the fail of 
the Roman Empire to the 14th-cen- 
tury decline of the Middle Ages. 

(Orig. $3.50) 85¢ 


SAINTS AND OURSELVES 
Edited by Philip Caraman, S. J. 
Twenty-four outstanding Catholic 
writers present biographical sketches 
of their favorite saints. 

(Orig. $5.50 in 2 volumes) 95¢ 


SUPERSTITION CORNER 


Sheila Kaye-Smith. An exciting novel 
of a brave girl and her struggle to 
keep the faith in Elizabethan Eng- 
land. (Orig. $3.75) 65¢ 


ASCENT OF MOUNT CARMEL 


St. John of the Cross. A classic guide 
to mysticism by the saint who is 
widely regarded as the greatest of 
mystical theologians. Translated by 
E. Allison Peers. $1.25 


THE CITY OF GOD 


St. Augustine. One of the world’s 
great Christian classics, especially 
abridged for modern readers. Intro- 
duction by Etienne Gilson. $1.45 


CANA IS FOREVER 


Charles Hugo Doyle. Catholic coun- 
sels for before and after marriage — 
a unique blend of the ideal and the 
practical. (Orig. $3.00) 75¢ 


PRINCE OF DARKNESS 
and Other Stories 
J. F. Powers. Eleven brilliant short 
stories by one of the brightest talents 
in American fiction. (Orig. $2.75) 85¢ 


ST. THOMAS MORE 


E. E. Reynolds. A vivid biography of 
England’s most famous saint, por- 
traying his spirituality, his family life, 
and his intellectual activity. 

(Orig. $6.00) 95¢ 


















“Making the world’s finest 


Catholic literature ava 






For a complete list of all 67 Image 
Books now available, please consult 
your bookseller or write to: 


DOUBLEDAY IMAGE BOOKS 
575 Madison Ave., New York 22 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


ANTONIO GAUDI 


Regarding the article on Antonio Gaudi in 
your February issue, it strikes me as re- 
grettable that the writer should choose to 
open his discussion of the Spanish architect 
with a churlish broadside against what he 
terms “the antiseptic, geometrical ap- 
proach” of the Bauhaus. The fashionable 
tendency to consider “warmly human” that 
which is quaintly irregular and to reject as 
anti-human anything that is disciplined and 
uncluttered (we should remember the re- 
quirements of art according to St. Thomas 
Aquinas which are: balance, harmony and 
clarity) is rapidly becoming a bore. If a 
case for Gaudi cannot be established alone 
on the positive merits of his contribution, 
it is indeed a shabby piece of non-thinking 
to fall back on the hurling of dead cats at 
an approved target. Such an irrelevant 
value judgment is all the more conspicu- 
ous in an article which confines itself to 
aesthetic superficialities and biographical 
chit-chat. 

Howarp GoLp 

New York, N. Y. 
MOTHER THERESA 
I had the wonderful opportunity of visit- 
ing Calcutta’s Mother Theresa [February] 
this past summer. ... 

Visiting Mother’s home for the dying 
brought me in contact with two people 
who met God shortly after we met them. 
Mother asked me how old I thought one of 
them, a woman, was. I judged about 





seventy. She was 27! Starvation, disease | 


and worry had done the rest. Later that | 


same day Mother showed me the woman’s 


starving baby, found on the streets with | 


her. I saw a little girl of six dying too; 
a beggar all her life and blinded for the 
purposes of begging, her six years were 
years of misery. I saw abandoned babies, 
people with leprosy (30,000 of them in 
Calcutta) and all sorts of diseases. And 
yet, Mother and the Sisters working with 
her found it within themselves to kiss these 
poor, miserable people. I was also im- 
pressed by the way Mother and her co- 
workers had listened to the Pope and 
adapted themselves to the needs of the 
times and the area in which they were 
working; they wore the sari and the san- 
dals of the Indians. In the last letter I re- 
ceived from Mother, the YCW of Calcutta 
had helped her feed over 3,000 children 
to make their Christmas a happy one. 
Saying Mass for Mother and her co-workers 
was an experience [| shall never forget. 
Their thanksgiving prayers after Mass are 
simple and to the point—no empty or 
flowery words, no exaggerations or lies told 
to God. 

The Indians call these noble women 
“Daughters of Love.” They are rightly 
called that because only true Christlike 
love. could move them to face what they 
face. I left Mother ashamed of myself. 
Sacrificing one line of bowling would pro- 
vide these people with enough TB pills to 
help a tubercular person for about a month 
and a half! 

Unless one has been to Asia, one does not 
fully understand the meaning of the words 
“misery” and “masses.” One also realizes 
that without the help of the lay apostolate, 
India is lost to the Church. As Pius XII 








New Books for 
Discriminating Readers 





GIVE ME SOULS 


A Life of 
Raphael Cardinal Merry del Val 


Sister M. Bernetta Quinn, O.S.F. A full- 
length biography of St. Pius X’s brilliant 
and controversial Secretary of State. In 
this carefully researched work, the author 
presents a skillful picture of a great 
ecclesiastic and his turbulent times. 


$3.75 





THE PAPACY 
Its Origins and Historical Evolution 


Paolo Brezzi. Translated by Rev. Henry 
J. Yannone. The evolution of the papacy 
and the historical development of the 
papal institution as seen in its various 
periods and as exemplified by its more 
typical representatives. soon $3.50 





CONTEMPORARY 
MORAL PROBLEMS 


Volume I: Questions in Fundamental 
Moral Theology 


John C. Ford, S.J. and Gerald Kelly, S.J. 


The first volume in a new series of moral 
theology covers such matters as situation 
ethics, occasions of sin, questions of im- 
putability, and the relation of Catholicism 
to psychiatry. soon $4.50 





CHURCH HISTORY 
Volume I: Christian Antiquity 


Dr. Karl Bihlmeyer. Revised by Dr. Her- 
man Tuechle. Translated by Victor E. 
Mills, O.F.M. The great three-volume 
Church history, ‘Bihlmeyer-Tuechle,” is 
now ready in an English translation. The 
work is a monument of German historio- 
graphy and an essential “desk book’’ for 
all those concerned with the history of 
the Catholic Church. $8.50 





SACRED DOCTRINE 


An Introduction to Theology 


Edwin G. Kaiser, C.PP.S. An ideal initia- 
tion into the “word concerning God,” 
Sacred Doctrine combines clarity of 
thought and comprehensiveness of design 
so that the vast field of theological en- 
deavor is seen to be one science under 
many aspects. soon $4.50 
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fp the 

f spirit of the 

/ spAnish mystics 
| Compiled and translated 

(Hy by KATHLEEN POND 

i) A unique collection of 
tl Spanish mystical and reli- 
gious writing by such great 
i figures as Teresa of Avila 
i and John of the Cross as well 
1 as lesser known authors 


from the 15th to the 17th 
centuries. $3.95 


f newman: 
his life and 
spirituality 


i By LOUIS BOUYER, C. O. 
i, Translated by J. Lewis May 


i A spacious, definitive study 
iy of the great religious thinker 
—covering his life from be- 
iif ginning to end, and the first 
| to utilize the full and authen- 
Wl tic texts of his Letters and 
\q Memoir. $7.50 





SAINT Oominic: 
* pilgrim Of Light 


By GERARD K. BRADY 
with a Preface by 
Giacomo Cardinal Lercaro 
The religious conflict that 
shook Europe in the 13th 
century is the background 
for this biography of the 
founder of the Order of 
Preachers. Illustrated. 
$3.95 
Now at your bookstore 


\ P. J. KENEDY & SONS 
\ 12 Barclay Street, New York 8 
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said to Monsignor Cardijn after his return 
from India: “Why must we always be too 
late?” 

Rev. James R. ANDERSON 
San Diego, Calif. 


BRITAIN’S GIFT TO ERIN 


In the March issue of JUBILEE, you mouth 
the same old falsehood about St. Patrick 
as British-born. Now it is bad enough that 
the lying British propagandists have been 
trying to put this lie over on the public for 
some years. But every once in a while some 
stupid U. S. citizen has to try his hand to 
push along the same falsehood. Any U. S.- 
born person, if they know anything, should 
know that Britain despises this country 
and cares not a whit for it, except insofar 
as this stupid country is useful to her. 
The world knows, of course, that if St. 
Patrick was a bum and was really born 
in England, right quickly the lying British 
disclaim him. For years now they have 
been trying to foist this lie on the world, 
and as proof of how lying it is, they have 
him born in Scotland at one time, at 
another time they suddenly have him born 
in the South of England, then just as sud- 
den they have him born in the north of 
England. Now it certainly is funny that St. 
Patrick when a slave was occupied as a 
herdsman on Slieve Mish mountain which 
is pretty close to Scotland, never tried to 
escape over to Scotland, something that 
could be accomplished with an ordinary 
sizable boat. Why instead he made his way 
all the long journey through forest, and 
mountain with wild beasts there at that 


time and practically no roads, to the coast | 


of Sligo? The answer is that of course he 
was making for home to his native France, 
and he knew that ships from his country 
came to that Western coast trading, and 
got a ship that took him back to France 
and eventually his native Tours. 

Father O’Connor of the Columbian Fa- 
thers some years ago told the world all that, 
and the lying, robbing, murdering British 
did not dare dispute it. But the lying 
British will get some foolish “tool” to put 
over their propaganda for them, while they 
stay safely in the background. All they 
ever gave to Ireland was murder and tor- 
ture. They are doing the same yet in the 
North. 

J. Ditton 
Jersey City, N. J. 


e@ /f the British gave Ireland nothing 
else, they at least gave her St. Patrick. 
The Catholic Encyclopedia (eleventh 
edition) says he was born “at Kilpat- 
rick, near -Dumbarton, in Scotland.” 
BUTLER’S LIVES OF THE SAINTS (P. J. 
Kenedy edition) gives three different 
places in Great Britain where Patrick 
might have been born, but comments 
that the matter “is of no great moment,” 
and adds, “We may infer from what 
[Patrick] says of himself that he was 
of Romano-British origin.” The Irish 
Consulate General’s office in New York 
says Patrick was born in an unnamed 
town in Roman Britain.—Ep. 





Outstanding 
tJ New Books 





A CATHOLIC 
CATECHISM 


The result of many years of careful preparation 
this new catechism has been specially compiled 
to prepare the young to lead a full Catholic 
life in the midst of a de-Christianized world, 
Beautifully designed and lavishly illustrated it 
will be of interest to Priests, Catechists, Parents, 
Seminarians and Religious. With 464 pages 
and over 150 multicoloured illustrations. 


“The more one studies this book the more one 
finds in it to admire.” 
Worship, Collegeville 


Third Impression, $ 4.95 


HEART OF 
THE SAVIOUR 
Edited by Josef Stierli 


This is a symposium on devotion to the Sacred 
Heart with contributions by Richard Gutz- 
willer, Hugo Rahner, SJ., and Karl Rahner, SJ. 
Also included is the text of Pope Pius XII’s 
recent encyclical on the devotion: Haurietis 
Aquas. Ready Spring 1958, $ 3.75 


HANDING ON 
THE FAITH 


A Manual of Catechetics 


Joset A. Jungmann, SJ. 


In this book, which begins with an historical 
survey of religious education in the Church 
from the earliest times to the present, Father 
Jungmann considers the many problems con- 
fronting teachers of Catholic doctrine to-day. 
Much space has been given to the discussion of 
catechetical methods, both general and special- 
ized, to be used with pupils of all ages. An 
indispensible addition to the bookshelves of 
Priests, Religious, Teachers, Catechists and 
College Librarians. Ready Fall 1958 


HERDER and HERDER Inc. 


NEW YORK 
17 East 45th St., New York 17, ™. ¥. 
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by CLAIRE NICOLAS 


For five voices: 

Mary, the mother of Jesus 
Mary Magdalen 

Martha 

St. John the disciple 
Joseph of Arimathea 


Together: 
The Holy Ghost enlighten us, 
And if your hearts be not of stone, 
Hearing what master we bemoan, 
Then weep with us who stand alone. 


Raise, raise your eyes towards thé Cross 
Where Jesus died for love of us! 

Oh see the once so human face 
Distorted beyond human trace. 


Weep heavy earth and heavens high, 
Weep waters and the hollow wind. 

He who has made the universe 

Here chose to die for men who sinned. 


Refrain: 
For He whose arms are open wide, 





LAMENT AT THE 


Giving the world a place to hide, 
No longer shall walk at our side. 


MARY MAGDALEN: 
Oh my sweet master, between robbers hung, 
Can you not hear me call? Oh Mary’s son, 
Who looking at your mother gave her John, 
Am I to stay alone now you are gone? 


Together: 
Here is the chalice filled with bitter pain. 
Here is the rope that tied Him to the column. 
Here is the hand that struck Him in the face. 
Here are the thorns that crowned Him, and the scourge 
That whipped Him and the nails that nailed Him 
To the Cross that bore Him, and the sponge of gall,. 
And the lance that pierced His side. 


ST. JOHN: 
I am afraid, Oh God! 
Without You I am dumb. 
I weep and stand alone 
And care not what may come. 


The Twelve cowardly fled. 
Where are the blind, the lame, 
The lepers, the possessed, 

The risen from the dead? 
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Is this where all life ends? 
Will Light never return 
To murderers and men 
Who saw yet sinned again? 


MARY: 
My child, my son, my only one! 
Woe to the womb that bore you! 
Call me not Mary full of Grace 
For I am full of sorrow. 


The thorns pierce to the bone, my Son, 
How white the hands that strain! 

The face which they have spat upon 
Is dark with blood and pain. 

My child, my son, my only one, 

Woe to the womb that bore you! 

I shall be widow to all men 

And mother of all sorrow. 





JOSEPH: 
Take from its cross this flesh and bone. 
Bind and embalm the rent and torn 
Body of the One we mourn, 
And lay it in a cool, dark tomb. 
Until He rise, until He rise; 
And wipe the tears that burn our eyes... . 
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FOSTER MOTHER 


Mrs. Elizabeth O’Connor has been a foster mother for 25 
years and during that time she has cared for 33 foster children. 
A widow since 1953, Mrs. O’Connor has been permitted 
by the New York Foundling Hospital to continue her work 
because she is still able to meet the strict foster-parent 





requirements, and because she has such a way with children 
and obviously enjoys having a flock of them around her. 
Mrs. O’Connor and her current family of five boys and 
three girls, ranging in age from five months to nineteen years, 
live in an eight-room, turquoise-painted house in Franklin 
Square, Long Island. There are three bedrooms upstairs 
shared by the four older boys and two on the first floor 
occupied by Mrs. O’Connor, Pat, Mary and the two babies. 
There’s an attractive living room, dining room and kitchen 
with a pink refrigerator on the first floor, too, but most 
of the activity goes on in the basement which has been 
converted into a combination kitchen; dining area, television 
corner, den and dance floor. There Mrs.-O’Connor does all 
the cooking (she reserves the upstairs kitchen, for. milk, 
baby food and a large supply of lollipops) and*there they 
eat all their meals together. Besides the family there is a 
constant coming and going of friends and neighbors; 
frequently there are guests for dinner. Mrs. O’Connor is 
relaxed, easy-going and humorous and the children obviously 
feel at home with her. They live together in the normal 
give-and-take (and sometimes rough-and-tumble) of family life 
which Mrs. O’Connor thinks is just fine. “They’re good kids; 
they really are;” she says, “they don’t give me:any trouble. 
There’s lots of noise here—you know they’re crazy and they 
like to sing and dance—but I don’t mind that. 
The only thing I mind is when they’re sick.” 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY JERRY DANTZIC/TEXT BY OONA BURKE 


Mrs. O’Connor hears a report about Lassie, family dog (who was bitten in a fight) from a housepainter who took it 
to the aspca. As with anyone who visits the home, he was quickly drawn into its life and crises (he was repainting 
after a furnace explosion). Later, Mrs. O’Connor explains the dog’s condition to her son Carlton, during his daily visit. 
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@ Each year in the Archdiocese of New 


York—whose conditions and practices are 
pretty much the same as other U.S. 
dioceses—about 3,500 children are placed 
in foster homes. Either their own homes 
have been broken by death or divorce, 
weakened by sickness or unemployment, 


or their mothers are not married. Although 
children sometimes remain in a foster 
home for years, such homes are always 
considered temporary substitutes and 
foster parents do not have adoption in 
mind when they take foster children. 

In order to receive a child from the 
New York Foundling Hospital foster 
parents (who usually have children of 
their own) must be practicing Catholics, 
in good health and under 59 years of age. 
The Foundling gives them a monthly 
allowance for food and clothing and 
provides clinics for medical and dental 
care, but the parents must have sufficient 
income to maintain their own household. 
Before acceptance by the Foundling they 
are interviewed by a social worker and 
they must then pass a physical 
examination, sign a contract and receive 
a certificate of authorization which must 
be renewed each year. They promise 
to provide adequate diet, clothing and 
sleeping accommodations; they agree to 
send the child to Catholic schools when 
possible or else to released-time instruction 
or confraternity classes; they also agree 
to relinquish the child immediately at the 
request of the Foundling, and if the child 
leaves to be adopted they are not 
permitted to know the names of the 
adoptive parents. Infants are brought 
to the Foundling every month for regular 
medical and psychological examinations 
and children over a year are brought in 
twice a year. A social worker from the 
Foundling visits the home each month 
to check on the child’s physical and 
emotional progress and to see how he is 
getting along with other children, his 
teachers, the foster parents and his own 
parents who are allowed to visit him 
twice a month. Thus fosterage is a 
cooperative venture in which the first 
consideration is the good of the child. 


Mrs. O’Connor dresses Rosemary for her 
monthly visit to the Foundling. The trip 
means riding a taxi, two busses and a subway, 


Pediatrician and director of the Foundling’s developmental clinic, 
Dr. Joseph De Leo checks Rosemary’s reaction to being held upside 
down. When slightly older, she will try to climb up and right herself. 
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While waiting her turn, Mrs. O'Connor chats with other foster mothers. As Mrs. O’Connor watches, Rosemary begins a battery of 
The special clinics, which are not open to the foster parents’ own intelligence, reflex and coordination tests. Too young 
way, children, provide the best in medical, dental and psychiatric care. to pick up the blocks, the baby was content to pat them. 








Dr. De Leo calls Rosemary’s attention to her reflection in a clinic mirror. Her reactions help indicate whether she is developing 
according to the norms for her age group. Although Dr. De Leo never knows the child’s actual age (in order to make an objective 
judgment on her progress), he was able to guess Rosemary’s after she finished the tests. 
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Patricia, 18, plays with one of the babies. No 
longer considered a foundling, she stays with 
the family to be near her two brothers. 


Mrs. O’Connor doesn’t impose any strict routine 
for chores and she rarely gives orders, but when 
she asks the children to do something she expects 
them to do it immediately. The older children 
make their own beds and take turns doing the dishes, 
running errands, cleaning and helping with the 
younger ones. Naturally, the babies are the pets 
of the family and when one leaves to go home or to 
be adopted the older children are as gloomy as 
Mrs. O’Connor,. who admits, “that’s the worst of being 
a foster parent: you get so attached to them, it 
breaks your heart every time one leaves.” But then 
another baby comes to take his place, or a young 
fellow, or a little girl. And for each one 
Mrs. O’Connor has a fresh welcome. “Honest to 
God I can’t help but love them,” she says: 

“you never grow old with them around.” 


Si eicubee ss) saat) * 


Braiding Mary’s pigtails, Mrs. O’Connor listens to the 
latest gossip from the second grade. 


MRS. O'CONNOR NUZZLES ROSEMARY, HER YOUNGEST FOSTER CHILD 
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phy REV. H. A. REINHOLD 


MBN 1938 | published an article on modern Church 
® architecture in the “Architectural Forum” which 
@ carried an illustration of Rudolf Schwartz’s 
"arresting little church at Leversbach (in the Rhine- 
and), built a few years earlier. It is one of those 
spare and frugal pieces of architecture which at 
that time our generation found so difficult to ab- 
"sorb, but which from the architects’ point of view 
Hs most inspiring. How slowly such architecture is 
faccepted became evident when the same church 
"was recently used (“Worship,” February 1958) to 
illustrate the latest development in church archi- 
Hecture. A church more than 24 years old is used 
sas an example of the new, progressive and ad- 
pvanced design in which we are trying to interest 
‘the Catholic of our day! Certainly there is some- 
‘thing wrong somewhere, either with the new build- 
‘ings or the architects or the public they serve. 
| This is particularly puzzling at a time when mod- 
ern buildings on Park Avenue, in San Francisco’s 
_ Bay area and in other cities are readily accepted. 
| Religion, in the popular mind, is thought to have no 
' fashions, no changes; it should not be submitted 
_ to rethinking: that is all settled for most of us by 
| what is loosely called “tradition.” But here we are 
__on the threshold of our first discovery: 

» There have always been changing fashions in 
| church building; the only constant tradition is that 
| of change. 

We know very little about ecclesiastical archi- 
' tecture until the Church became free in 313 A.D. 
| under Constantine. But if we look at the architec- 
| tural history of Western and Northern Europe, we 
| find roughly these periods in church building: four 
' hundred years of basilica style; two hundred years 
F (more or less) of Romanesque; four hundred 
' years, overlapping at both ends, of Gothic style; 
| about two hundred years of Renaissance style 
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which gradually evolved into Baroque and Rococo 
and at last into what is called “Classicism.” Just 
as it is hard to say when one season of the year 
ends and another begins, so it is difficult to give 
the exact end of one architectural style and the be- 
ginning of another. Are the Norman churches bud- 
ding Gothic or dying Romanesque? Is the cathedral 


of Florence late Gothic or early Renaissance? How 


should we characterize the Northwest German 
cathedrals with their pointed Gothic arches and 
their Romanesque-looking thick walls and small 
windows? Style is in constant motion, period fol- 
lowing period and what was progressive yester- 
day is old-fashioned and worn out tomorrow. Even 
technical discoveries, like the pointed arch and its 
resultant effect on walls and vaulted ceilings, have 
had their influence on changing styles: what was 
possible in ages past cannot simply be thrown out 
now. 

m UT TECHNOLOGICAL advance in itself did not 
a create new styles. New techniques alone 

might have remained unnoticed by church 
builders had not a new spirituality come forth 
simultaneously with their discovery. There is more 
than coincidence in the fact that just when Ro- 
manesque solidity had run its course and it had 
become technically possible to construct towering 
lacelike buildings with much stained glass instead 
of solid walls, a freshening wave of sublime mysti- 
cism and theological speculation swept through the 
Western world. The new religious impulse ex- 
pressed itself naturally in architecture, sculpture 
and painting. It is evident to us now that the cathe- 
drals of France and the “Summae” of St. Thomas 
Aquinas are related, but should we assume that — 
such a subtle relationship might occur only once, 
or would we not be wiser to look for it again as a 
possibility in the twentieth century? 

A glance at the past has helped to bring our 
vision of the present into focus. We realize that 
there is an everlasting change in religious art: 
this truth is the first fruit of our present discussion. 

The second result of cur reflection is that this 
everchanging movement of the arts has spiritual 
as well as technical and sociological causes. May 
we not discern a certain relationship between the 
post-medieval interest in man_and loss of emphasis 
on God and the naturalism of the Renaissance 
masters and their. glorification of physical beauty 
of supposedly Greek inspiration? The humanism of 
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the Renaissance was largely a Christian humanism, 
but it was not the inward—and upward—looking 
spirit that inspired Chartres, Nuremburg or Assisi. 

That there should be two tendencies, one pre- 
serving what exists and the other striding along 
new paths in all that concerns the life of the 
Church, is not only a reflection of nature’s way, 
but was predicted by our Lord Himself, when He 
used two parables to illustrate the growth of the 
Church: the parable of the mustard seed indi- 
cating slow and regular growth; the parable of the 
leaven, illustrating the internal upheaval, the tur- 
moil and the explosiveness of change. 

There are different principles at play in different 
styles, yet certain old principles recurring in new 
works are often hard to recognize. For instance, 
one of the most striking features of such master- 
pieces as Chartres or Freiburg is the soaring 
quality, the triumph of spirit over matter, the almost 
absolute dis-embodying of the stone which is ac- 
complished without leaving the structure less 
human or alive. In seeing. a Gothic cathedral one 
is reminded of a slender, tall and yet sturdy tree, 
tongueless, of course, yet singing its “sursum 
corda” by sheer dynamic form. 

There is an echo of this vibrant spirituality in 
the best of modern churches: thick walls are no 
longer needed for sturdy support: walls have be- 


come thin veils to cover the holy.and to exclude ~ 


the grime and dust of the world outside. An au- 
thentic contemporary church, to distinguish it from 
poorly contrived pseudo-modern pretenses, has 
something of this otherworldliness: it is a pilgrim’s 


church of almost tent-like fragility. There is little 


flesh on the bones of the Gothic church, all is 
muscle and sinew showing the skeleton in its out- 
line. This again is the case with our present 
churches of steel, concrete, wood and glass: still 
there are differences caused by the new ease of 
construction and the new outlook of the spirit it- 
self. No longer does the outline of the church soar 
vertically to heaven; the Church in our day is 
burdened with the task of remolding the world 
in the image of Christ by entering into its life. In- 
stead of withdrawing from the life of the world, she 
tries to re-integrate the spirit of man; instead of 
employing splendor to symbolize an empire parallel 
to the world’s, she comes in chaste and pure 
humility, tenting among the disinherited people of 
our day. 
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A strange contrast the Church provides to the. 
pride of hungry and ill-housed Russian workers 
strutting through the bronze and marble splendor 
of the Moscow subway stations: the simple mod- 
ern church is here to lead men home to God, while 
the subway, for all its magnificence, only carries 
them back to drab shacks and apartments or to 
grimy factories. The faith in nothing but a com- 
ing earthly paradise (long in coming to say the 
least) is far less firmly based than is our faith in 
a merciful Judge and Redeemer. 

UR MODERN CHURCHES also reflect an ele- 
0 ment of the Romanesque, again provided they 

are truly modern and not superficial adapta- 
tions of worn-out patterns: it is present in the joy 
of clean, original shapes: cubes, cones, sloping 
surfaces, the sharply delineated meeting of straight 
walls, and is manifested in the interplay of light 
and shadow, of pure white and luminous colors. 
The joy of the rather primitive yet original builder 
is apparent here as it was toward the beginning 
of the eleventh century, when creative energies 
were being released by a new society emerging 
from feudalism. Certainly there are enormous dif- 
ferences between such wonders as Cluny, Maria 
Laach and St. Zenoin Verona and the first halting 
steps of modern church building: Corpus Christi in 
Aachen, St. Anthony’s in Basel and St. Charles in 
Lucerne; but a sensitive eye can see in both the ex- 
hilaration of a new beginning. Both bear in com- 
mon the signature of frugality: no fat and ostenta- 
tion, only spare and simple ornament. Pure shapes 
and forms, the prime elements of construction, are 
beautiful in themselves. 

Like the basilica, our modern churches are cen- 
tered on the two mysteries of rebirth and growth, 
Baptism and the Eucharist. In Gothic cathedrals 
liturgy is sunk at the bottom of a sacred sea of 
soaring forms, a small plant surrounded by large 
trees. We are swept upward by the striking fea- 
tures of this style: it is the architecture of the lone. 
mystic communing with God without community or 
sacrament. In the Romanesque ministers, on the 


. other hand, the liturgy of the Church has become 


an affair of the clergy to be performed on a high 
stage in grandeur and majesty; participation -is 
entirely through the eye’s enraptured gaze. But for 
a true sense of participation we must return to the 
Style of the first basilicas which had the mass in 
the people’s language—Greek or Latin—with a 
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continuous interchange between altar and nave in 
responses, common singing, processions at the 
introit, the Gospel, the offertory and the Com- 
munion. Authentic modern churches share these 
features with the oldest known examples of church 
architecture. 

Whether a church is truly modern or only over- 
laid with modern trappings that catch the eyes is 
infallibly tested by the floor plan. The cross shape 
of an ordinary parish church can only be.seen from 
a helicopter and can hardly be appreciated by the 


- congregation inside. As a form it creates waste 


space and injects symbolism just where one is 
least able to grasp it. It is a completely non-func- 


tional floor plan which splits the congregation into 


three parts, it is a striking example of symbolistic 
piety misapplied. 

A useful floor plan is one that keeps the focal 
principals—the altar and the baptismal font—in 
dominant positions, each with its appropriate 
space. The congregation should be outside the 
sanctuary, which is reserved to the sacred min- 
isters and yet should-be close to the altar and 
have a full view. It would not be right to place the 
altar in the center of the church because the priest 
could never face the whole congregation either in 
prayer or sermon; like a bull ring or a boxing 
arena, such an arrangement would tend to create 
merely spectators, not participants. (In this sense, 
the circular floor-plan with the altar in the middle 
is quite opposed to the spirit of the liturgy.) 

SERIES OF QUESTIONS, along with a few 

remarks, may enable the reader to decide 

whether or not the church his parish is con- 
sidering achieves the modern ideal in architecture. 
> Is it in its inspiration representative of the 
apostolic and consecrating spirit, which is the 
Church’s spirit at all times? 
> Is it truly organized: are its parts ‘iiectaabe 
distinct? Does it show by its structure inside and 
out that it is meant for the meeting of the congre- 
gational,. hierarchically organized Body of Christ 


and the celebration of His mysteries? Is the main 


body of the church truly “an upper room” free of 
distracting accessories? Are baptistry and confes- 
sionals coordinated? Have smaller, more intimate 
chapels been provided for individual devotions? In 
other words, is the separation of the different func- 


_ tions visible, and easy to recognize? 
> Apart from its liturgical functions, how will the 
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DISTORTION AND REALITY 


> The great works of the past may serve as a guide to 
appreciation of modern decoration. A late example of 
the earliest mosaics is Monreale cathedral in Sicily. 
Here we are put in almost magic awe of the enormous 
Christ, the saints ranged below Him in hierarchical 
order. “Distortion” averts the spiritual danger of 
photographic naturalism. The forms do not bespeak 
the relaxation of creature-comfort, but are taut and 
rhythmically disposed by a mysterious power which like 
grace, starts from nature, but leaves it behind. 

The “Christ Returning” found in the tympanon over the 
main portal of the Romanesque minister of Moissac 
strikingly illustrates this same principle. The 
rhythm almost approaches that of Hindu dancing gods, 
but it is free of sensual purity. The distortions are 
hieratic and cosmic: nature is elevated through an 
internal rhythm, a movement of grace. 

The Belle Verriere of Chartres—and the portal 
sculpture—also show the elongation and the tenseness 
of stylized religious art which subtly preserves it 
from the dangers of naturalistic idolatry: Its colors, 
however, are of the simplest: strong, pure and basic. 

If we turn to the Renaissance for examples of great 
religious art, it is not to Michelangelo’s Sistine 
Chapel, with its full of passionate distortions, its 
'crowds and flesh, where even the Christ and our Lady 
were originally depicted as naked Greeks, but to the 
paintings of El Greco. Here too the spirit forces 
natural lines out of shapes softly pleasing to the eye. 
All great works of religiaus art, from the psalms to 
the Cathedrals, have this in common: they point beyond 
themselves. 

The more we really know about God, the more we 
realize that the human mind cannot comprehend Him: to 
the Christian believer “God is more, rather than less, 
mysterious,” said Victor White in “God the Unknown.” 
The finite and plausible art of the bourgeois ~ 
age is therefore a vastly underrated danger to the 
basic attitude of mystery and awe which seeks expression 
in modern Church art as well as in the great works 
of the past. Our inspiration and that of great 
builders in the past must flow from a single source, 
from the spirit of humility, of piety and truth. 

Those who oppose any change do not want their 
religion to face the new age: theirs is an escape 
religion. But escape is hardly even a secondary 
function of religion. In the first place we are all 
called to redeem and consecrate. Rest and consolation 
are things promised at the last: to seek escape for 
its own sake is not in the spirit of the cross but 
borders dangerously on the Marxist indictment of 
religion as “‘a drug of the people.” Therefore even in 
such apparently unimportant matters as style and 
furnishings of church buildings, if we do not dismiss 
them altogether—which the traditionalists do not— 
we must go forward and bear witness to the forward, 
hopeful and creative faith which is the Gospel’s. 
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new church serve as a monument to faith, as a 
part of the city and of the landscape: how does it 
fit with the surrounding architecture; is the build- 
ing appropriate to its particular site, and does it 
realistically reflect the economic and social con- 
ditions of the parishioners? Have local building 
materials been put to skillful use? 

> Does something about the building say its pur- 
pose is a supernatural one? Is it built in a style 
that is not outlandish, foreign, or pseudo-tra- 
ditional, but with the rich means provided by mod- 
ern technical advance? Is the shock of its newness 
a Salutary one, jarring the complacent out of their 
rut? 

> Is the church “un-cluttered”? Does it emphasize 
space, leaving room for the eye to see the essen- 
tial? The church’s gift to the eye is the liturgy in 
its stately performance; statues, paintings and 
murals can only provide the background in a struc- 
ture composed around the two basic mysteries of 
initiation and growth: Baptism and the Eucharist. 
A naked, white-washed wall may be a better back- 
ground for the celebration of Mass than marble, 
stained glass, bronze and works of intricate design. 
> Does the church show a truly Christian spirit 
of poverty? (A dignified poverty, not shoddiness or 
destitution.) Or is ostentation to be paid for by 
grinding the faces of the poor through mortgage- 
paying generations of both priests and parish- 
ioners? Will the visible “splendor” of the new 
church reduce the primary activities of the parish 
for generations to the chores of raising money for 
principal and interest? Or is this church (as it well 
might be) a temporary shelter, a tent of the mi- 
gratory Christ and his flock, and one which shows 
that we have no abiding city here below? Why 
should suburban churches not be built to serve for 
the time the suburb lasts? 

Frugality is a relative term: what is frugal in 
America may be wealth in India, but in all places it 
avoids waste and ostentation like fire. God is not 
served by lavish display: frugality is a challenge to 
good artists and builders and achieves great things 
without waste. It is a virtue which also shows com- 
passion for our generation of insecure, struggling 
migratory wage-earners who build, live near and 
come to worship in these churches. The modern 
spirit of frugality forces the planners to deal in 
essentials; it naturally cuts away all clutter and 
vulgar display. 
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The Catholic Church is primarily a missiona 
church whose prime obligation is to spread the 
Word through preaching and sacrament. A certain’ ; 
gospel-like austerity is therefore most Catholic. The g 
elaborate styles of the counter-Reformation exe: 
press the wishful thinking of beleaguered and die 
minished militants. But in the present day, the: 
Church is far less likely to regard herself as a: 
counterpart to courts and kings and glittering: 
wealth. In its new area of life the Church becomes 
progressively less extensive and more intensive,’ 
The King is hidden and his maniiestation is that of 7 
Bethlehem, Galilee and Golgotha. a 

The spare, slender, light and open rather than) 
the ponderous, ornate and cavelike darkness of the” 
past are now the outward symptoms of a radical: 
change. Unfortunately, most new churches still try: 
to display the rich, exuberant theatricality of the 
Baroque period, often with shapes borrowed from: 
historical styles: basilical, Romanesque or Gothie: 
elements are mingled in a Baroque fashion, to pro=! 
vide a lavish staging for an inactive, immobilized: 
“audience”; the Mass becomes a tableau to be res 
garded and not a drama in which the congrega-’ 
tion may participate. q 
> What about size? If we have a parish in mind, | 
cathedral-size churches are an evil: they mini- 
mize participation, and necessitate a warped 
liturgy fitted to the needs of crowds, instead of” 
compact liturgical parish families. They make it 4 
impossible to establish personal contact between 
the individual worshipper and Christ on the altar, 
or between the members of the parish. They make | 
the Church a “religious supermarket and spiritual 
filling station,” in which the priest becomes a pur- | 
veyor and the faithful, customers. The sacred 
things become a finished product of priest-craft, 
not a participation in the Sacred Banquet. Nobody 
denies that a huge problem is posed when parish | 
“plants” with expensive schools are already 
in existence and must be maintained; but the small 
and intimate congregation still remains the ideal.’ 
In a mass civilization any further concentration of? 
the crowd is dangerous, especially in the spiritual) 
field. The crowds flowing through our large, double 
story churches in and out-of hourly masses have 
become amorphous, anonymous, impersonal, re-: 
ligiously asphyxiated, starving from unnatural and: 
unnourishing mass spiritual feeding. And this should: 
not be. ! 
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CAMALDOLES 
ON A SEARC 


On their way to found a West Coast hermitage, two 
monks of the hundred-man Camaldolese order, Dom 
Augustine Modotti and Dom Aliprando Catani, recently 
arrived in New York. After the bustle of shipboard 
interviews, the two monks took some time to size up 
their new country. 

“Already we are impressed by the eremetical tenden. 
cies we see here,” said Dom Augustine (RIGHT), who at 
Camaldoli was one of the Order’s two recluses, never 








mingling with his fellow monks or going to chapel. “In 
our hermitage, each monk lives alone in his hut, pur- 


suing his own way in freedom, reading, writing or medi- 


tating in silence. But in Italy, community life is very 
communal. An Italian who gets on a train introduces 
himself to his fellow passengers and states his business. 
The others do the same. Then follows a general dis- 
cussion of each one’s affairs. 

“But in America, what do we see? Each traveler minds 





his own business. He sits alone, free and silent, reading 
and contemplating—if not Holy Scriptures, then at least 
The New York Times. You are hermits at heart. 

“But then, this is my first look at the world in ten 
years. And, well, it’s the same old world, very noisy, 
very crowded. You don’t have enough time to pray, so 
we hermits pray for you.” Both monks confessed they 
would be happy to start praying again soon. Twenty 
Americans have already asked to join them. 
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BENEDICT JOSEPH LABRE 


In 1770, in an age when among thinking men God was considered dead or at least 
was relegated to an inactive role in the affairs of man, and the supreme force was 
an absolute faith in enlightened reason, progress and the coming perfectibility 
of human society, a young French peasant named Benedict Joseph Labre walked out 
of a Trappist monastery and set forth to search Him out in the farthest corners 
of Europe. Three times dismissed from monasteries, several times more refused 
admittance, Benedict bore the stigma of the religiously unstable. 
His final choice was to be a homeless wanderer, to ask for nothing 
except eternal life, and to live in such a way that the hard boards and simple 
fare of the Trappist would be unimagined luxury. With no possessions except 
the rags on his back and a few holy books, refusing to ask alms, too weak to 
accept the few jobs he was offered, Benedict passed fifteen years as a 
holy tramp. So dirty that the ordinary person was unable to go near 
him, he was abused and physically assaulted by the beggars he met 
in the road or in the slums; though a frequent communicant, he 
was suspected of being a Jansenist by one priest, and a Huguenot 
by another. A touring American minister, examining Catholicism 
as he would Mohammedanism, wrote so mockingly of Benedict, whom 
he came across in Rome, that his Protestant friends accused 
him of having exceeded the bounds of good taste. Even a 
sympathetic Catholic biographer, a bishop, called him 
“the great unwashed.” Yet Benedict is rapidly becoming 
one of the most popular saints of our century—an 
age when the homeless are counted not by the 
hundreds but the millions and the stability that 
has meaning is not of the body but the heart. 
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pe ae LEAVING the Trappists Benedict began to wander about Europe, 
visiting the sacred shrines of Christendom. He turned up during 
the next seven years in France, Germany, Italy, Spain and 

Switzerland, a gaunt, shy wanderer who remarked once that “it was 
God who told me to undertake the journey I am now making.” Oblivious 
of wind and rain, he went everywhere on foot, spending whole days 
in the deepest ecstacies of constant prayer. His clothes fell off 

his back, he gave his few possessions to those even poorer, he 

rarely begged for food but picked up fruit peels and rotten 
vegetables from garbage heaps. In Moulins he was suspected of 

theft and thrown out of the church; in Gascony he was arrested 

for assaulting a man he had in fact been aiding. But though he 

was despised by most men, there were others who saw the saint 

beneath the rags. Church-goers, on their way to confession, looked 

at him and had a rare insight into their own sins which they were 

able to confess properly for the first time. People asked for 

advice and phrases such as “You must be patient,” or “You must 

trust in God”—which would have seemed banal from a bourgeois— 
brought consolation. The beatification proceedings revealed that 
Benedict had several times cured the sick and had miraculously 
multiplied a few crusts of bread for twelve scoffing beggers he 

had gathered together to feed on Holy Thursday (his only 
explanation was that he had a generous benefactor who gave 

him all he wanted) ... 
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_ LODGING was most often the bare ground, at best 
a doorway or a shed. There were also periods when he 

was taken in by sympathetic farm families or was given 

a bed in a monastery. But he never sought to better 

his condition. "A poor man,” said Benedict, “must be 

satisfied with what he finds; the ground is good 

enough.” After each prolonged contact with people, 

fearful of some tie that might threaten his eternal 

seeking after God, he would set off again, abandoning 

even the slight comforts of a storeroom or attic 

in favor of his life of destitution. ‘The poor don’t 

carry money on their journeys,” he said. “The poor 

have scraps of bread, not loaves. The poor should not 

be well dressed. The poor must mortify themselves 

and overcome their flesh just like everyone else.” 

... After seven years on the road he finally took 

the road of the apostles, to settle in Rome. 
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("J HERE ARE more beggars in Rome 
than anywhere else,” 

French traveler of the late 

1770’s. Another one said of 

the beggars that “they are an 

unbearable vermin to other 

citizens and a shame to the 

state.” It was among these 

beggars that Benedict chose to 

pass his life. By 1777 he 

settled permanently in Rome, 

leaving it only for an annual 

visit to the shrine of Loreto. 

His home was in one of the 

arcades of the Colosseum, 

which earlier in the century 

had been dedicated by Pope 

Benedict XIV to the memory of 

the Christian martyrs. His 

favorite sleeping place was 

on a heap of straw and dried 

ferns, under the fifth station 

of the Colosseum’s Via Crucis, 

in which Simon of Cyrene takes 

up the Cross of Our Lord. In 

the middle of the night 

Benedict came forth to 

pray in ex piation of the sins 

of mankind. In the morning 

he faced one of the most 

dreadful experiences of his day: 

when he left the Colosseum to 

attend early Mass at the Church 

of the Madonna dei Monti, he was 

often abused violently and even 

attacked by the beggars, whom he 

occasionally reproached for their 

blasphemy; he was sometimes 

stoned by beggar children... . 
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a parishioner, Maria Poeti, saw 
him kneeling on the stone floor 
of the church, cleansed of all 
dirt and luminously surrounded 
with light like the Christ of 

the Transfiguration. At San 
Ignacio a worshipper ran to 
inform the sacristan that 
Benedict was raised off the 

floor while praying; “The saint 
is in ecstacy,” said the 

sacristan calmly and continued 
swee ping the ste ps. 
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nN THE church of the Madonna dei 
Monti he spent hours in prayer. 
One cold, dark, winter’s morning 
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N HOLY WEEK of 1783 Benedict was so weak from his fasts and the rigors of his life that he could not make 
I his usual pilgrimage to Loreto to celebrate Easter. Each day seemed to bring him closer to the Passion of 
Christ. On Palm Sunday one of the women who gave him food saw him slowly walking to the church of 
Santa Croce, so weak that he seemed likely to fall at every step. On Monday he was seen by a priest, a Father 
Balducci, in San Ignacio, a poor heap of rags coughing his lungs out; Balducci said he never said Mass so 
fervently before in his life. “I prayed that God would purify my soul more and more,” he testified later, 
“that | might become worthy to give Communion to this poor man whom I felt to be a saint.” On Tuesday 
Benedict was seen in the church of Saint Praxedes, in front of the Column of the Flagellation, 
so worn out he could hardly speak. On Wednesday he went to Madonna dei Monti to hear the Passion read; 
here were friends of his—small shopkeepers, gardeners, workers—who had fed him and had tried to care 
for him. His friends began to whisper, “Benedict will die at the same time as Christ. He will fall at the 
ExsPIRAVIT.” But, by a heroic effort, Benedict pulled himself to his feet. However, a few minutes later he 
collapsed on the steps of the church. The crowd gathered around him; a neighbor brought him brandy. 
Zaccarelli the butcher came by and with the help of his son carried Benedict home. “Why take on such a 
burden?” asked a priest. Zaccarelli tried without success to feed Benedict. A Father Piccilli who liked 
Benedict but suspected him of Jansenism rushed over to convert him to the true Church. The day passed 
quickly, with Benedict in a coma. In the evening he died, and the word passed quickly through the 
neighborhood. 

And then a strange thing happened. His confessor and first biographer, a Father Montini, wrote, “Scarcely 
had this poor follower of Christ breathed his last when all at once the little children from the houses hard 
by filled the whole street with their noise, crying out with one accord ‘T he Saint is dead, the Saint is dead.’— 
But presently they were not only young children who published the sanctity of Benedict; all Rome soon 
joined in their cries, repeating the self-same words: ‘A saint is dead.’ ... Great numbers of persons who 
have been eminent for their holiness and famous for their miracles, have ended the days of their mortal life 
in this city; but the death of none of them ever excited so rapid and lively an emotion in the midst of the 
people as the death of this poor beggar. This stirred a kind of universal commotion; for in the streets scarcely 
anything could be heard but these few words: ‘There is a saint dead in Rome. Where is the house in which 
he has died?” 

Hardly was Benedict dead than the pastors of two churches were contending for his body; finally the 
honor of possessing his remains was given to the Madonna dei Monti, which he had frequented most, and on 
the afternoon of Easter Sunday his body was buried in the church near the altar. Benedict was thirty-five. 
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Christianity, and nothing short of it, must be made the element 
and principle of all education. . .. Where revealed truth has given 
the aim and direction to knowledge, knowledge of all kinds will 
minister to revealed truth, But if in education we begin with 
nature before grace, with evidences before faith, with science 
before conscience, with poetry before practice, we shall be doing 
much the same as if we were to indulge the appetites and passions, 
and turn a deaf ear to the reason. In each case we misplace what 
in its place is a divine gift. 

—CARDINAL NEWMAN 


No amount of pious training or pious culture will protect the 
faithful, or preserve them from the contamination of the age, if 
they are left inferior to non-Catholics in secular learning and 
intellectual development. The faithful must be guarded and 
protected by being trained and disciplined to grapple with the 
errors and false systems of the age. They must be not only more 
religiously, but also more intellectually educated. They must be 
better armed than their opponents-—-surpass them in the strength 
and vigor of their minds, and in the extent and variety of their 
knowledge. They must, on all occasions and against all adversaries, 
be ready to give a reason for the hope that is in them. 

—ORESTES BROWNSON 


EDUCATION AND THE CATHOLIC 


The whole point of education is that it should give a man abstract 
and eternal standards, by which he can judge material and fugitive 
conditions. 

—G. K. CHESTERTON 


If we accept the religious view of man’s nature, we are compelled 
to take a very different, a radically different view of education. 
No longer can we think merely of getting on in the commercial and 
materialistic sense. We must now think of getting on in the 
sense of getting heavenwards. And in everything we learn and in 
everything we teach to our children or our pupils, we must bear 
this fact in mind. We must learn to get on in the world—not as 
an end in itself, but as a means to getting heavenwards. Any 
education which neglects this fact, and to the extent to which it 
neglects it, is false education, because it is false to man. It 
is untrue; it is not in accordance with his nature as child of 
God and heir also. 

—ERIC GILL 


Every form of education that mankind has known, from the savage 
tribe to the highest forms of culture, has always involved two 
elements—the element of technique and the element of tradition; 
and hitherto it has always been the second that has been the more 
important. In the first place education teaches children how to 
do things—how to read and write, and even at a much more 
primitive level how to hunt and cook, and plant and build. But 
besides all these things, education has always meant the 
initiation of the young into the social and spiritual inheritance 
of the community: in other words education has meant the 
transmission of culture. 

—CHRISTOPHER DAWSON 


On the following pages: three discussions involving education >» 











TO PROD OR 
TO PRAISE 


To do well in school a child needs 
emotional support at home 


by DAVID D. HUME 


Intellectual leadership has always been one of the 
goals of Catholic schools. Criticism of the public 
schools in the press and the pungent commentaries 
of Msgr. John Tracy Ellis and Father John J. Cav- 
anaugh directed at the Catholic schools have recent- 
ly made many of us uncomfortable enough to take 
a long and penetrating look at our own courses of 
study. The comparative ease with which gifted boys 
and girls can take the hurdles of elementary educa- 
tion is disturbing in the light of the intellectual chal- 
lenge posed by these commentators. Our more gifted 
boys and girls seem to be able to do more difficult 
work than we have been demanding of them. The 
non-sectarian private schools discovered years ago 
that a good student in an elementary school could 
carry two foreign languages without adding unduly 
to his confusion with English. First year algebra as 
an eighth grade course in mathematics has for a 
long time been the standard practice among the best 
private schools. The introduction of research work 
and the writing of two- and three-page reports based 
on their own excursions in the library and the en- 
cyclopedia is second and third grade work in a 
number of elementary schools. Fifth graders can 
absorb words and spelling rules with great rapidity 
and admirable tenacity, and many sixth graders can 








read Stevenson, Conan Doyle, and Mark Twain 
with ease and enjoyment. Seventh grade students 
can often handle the linguistic complexities of 
Shakespeare with comparatively little assistance and 
a number of them can enjoy George Bernard Shaw 
on their own. Chesterton and even Newman are not 
impossibly difficult for a good eighth grader. We 
can serve our boys and girls a strong school diet 
and we must do more of it. 

But in the midst of all of this vigorous intellectual 
activity there is a danger to the child and to the 
school. If children are to master such hurdles in 
school, they need confidence in themselves and sup- 
port from their homes. Forcing a boy through quad- 
ratic equations at an early age and punishing his 
lack of understanding is the surest way to drive 
him away from mathematics. Pushing a child head- 
long through difficult work and making him succeed 
at it through a fear of failure is no way to produce 
intellectual leaders. And in the case of a child who 
does middling work in a competitive classroom, 
urging him on to still greater accomplishment in 
order to keep abreast of “all those other smart chil- 
dren” is a fine way to take the fun out of learning 
and the real education out of what are otherwise 
hard and meaningless hours spent toiling over diffi- 
cult subject matter. The boy who comes home from 
school with a failure in Latin or a low mark in 
spelling may too often be met with the comment, 
“If you had studied those rules you would have 
passed!” or “You ought to be ashamed of yourself 
to bring home such a report!” 

Perhaps the contrast of our treatment of children 
with our treatment of adults points this up best of 
all. Imagine a pump salesman, who has just stepped 
on the feet of his biggest account, coming home to 
his wife and declaring that he is a miserable speci- 
men of a salesman, that he won’t meet his quota 
for the month, and that things are going to be fi- 
nancially shaky around home for some time to 
come. His wife is not likely to tell him that if he 
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had better manners: he- wouldn’t have lost the ac- 
count or if he worked harder he wouldn’t be such 
a reproach to his family. And if she did, you can 
imagine how much help it would be to him when 
he went back to selling pumps the next day. If she 
is wise, she is much more likely to say that she 
thinks he is the very best salesman in the whole 
territory, is as good a provider as any children ever 
had, and is a model husband and father. 

But when our boy comes home with a “dreadful” 
mark on his examination, we are usually quick to 
tell him just how dreadful it is and how much better 
he could be if he only tried. Children certainly need 
as much support in facing the difficulties of school 
as their parents need in facing the difficulties of 
earning a living. They try their hardest when there 
is some emotional recompense for their trial. 

So there we are with the prospect of giving a bad 
case of fidgets or worse to our child if we badger 
him, and a feeling that chaos or sloth may ensue 
if we release the pressure. Perhaps there is a way 
between these alternatives. Children need limits. 
They cry out for someone to tell them what to do 
and when and how to do it. And they feel much 
better about growing up if someone can tell them 
what they must not do as well as what they must. 
When we want our children to work their way 
through the rigorous academic program of a good 
elementary school, there must be a lot of secure 
routine in their lives if they are to have the ability 
and the security to move out with their minds and 
find the freedom that the truth and education in the 
truth will give them. There has to be a time for 
work and a time for play, a time for homework and 
the hard reading that stretches the mind and en- 
larges the spirit and a time for television, comic 
books and the Hardy Boys. There must be the limits 
of reasonable behavior for a seven-year-old or a 
twelve-year-old and the sympathy and understand- 


ing that will convince him that the one sure place he 
can bring his failures, as well as his successes, is 
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- home to his mother and father. As long as he feels 


that bringing a failure home will mean finding the 
help and support to overcome it he will not be 
guilty about failing and he will know that he can 
handle his mistakes. When bringing his successes 
home means that his parents will be as pleased as 
he expects them to be, and pleased without qualifi- 
cation, he will work hard to provide those successes. 

Providing this kind of support at home is not 
easy. It takes time and patience to sit down with a 
fourth grader and work out a way for him to master 
twenty spelling demons before nine o’clock tomor- 
row morning. It takes great tact to praise a good 
composition and ignore the blemishes of a few spell- 
ing mistakes and erasures. But if you stop to think 
about what you will need yourself if you are to go 
back to being a successful housewife, or a better 
teacher, or an adequate pump salesman on the next 
day, you are likely to come up with the sort of a 
pat on the back or reasonable plan for better prep- 
aration that your child needs too. Remember that 
when you expect to be praised for a perfectly done 
turkey or a well-satisfied client, you don’t want to 
be reminded that the beans lack salt or that the 
customer didn’t buy the super-deluxe model. 

Extending this sort of help to both adults and 
children is not a new idea. It is certainly as old as 
Christianity and the Christian precepts to comfort 
the afflicted and to give praise where praise is due. 
Perhaps this is a dangerous oversimplification of 
the hard problems of education, but if our children 
are to accept and master the intellectual challenges 
of this society, they need this kind of help as much 
as a strong academic preparation. 

And when a child comes to an elementary school 
from a background that provides him the emotional 
support that he will need to have to tackle new ex- 
periences without fear, he is able to take on work 
that will stretch him to the utmost level of his in- 
telligence. And that is the goal to which he must 
be called. 
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' AND THE CHILD 


Gelf-control and mastery 
4 | of the world mark the 


7 ; namic Montessori method 


q by Nancy McCormick Rambusch 


IFTY YEARS AGO on the feast of the Epiphany, 
Fs the San Lorenzo district of Rome, Maria 
Montessori opened her first Children’s House for 
tenement children. Today, on almost every conti- 
nent, there are schools adopting in spirit and 
practice the ideas of this educator who ranks with 
Pestalozzi, Froebel and Dewey in the field of edu- 
cation. Her approach to early childhood education 
can be linked to the Thomistic dictum that there 
is nothing in the intellect which is not first in the 
senses. A child is born into a world of sights and 
sounds which appear chaotic. From this‘chaos the 
child must create order. An environment for 
small children which already possesses a certain 
order, where-each object is in its proper place and 
can always be found there, helps the child orient 
himself. An environment with “built in” disci- 
pline in which.a glass, if dropped, will break, a 
chair if jarred, will topple over, teaches the small 
child a great deal about physical self-mastery. It 
is not the verbal emphasis that abounds in the 
Montessori method, but the sensory. When the 
teacher speaks, it is to say something that the 
environment cannot say. A growing awareness 
of order in the universe is closely linked to the 
idea of the child’s “adaptation”. ; 

Dr. Montessori’s educational aims were two- 
fold: to help the child develop and to help him 
adapt himself to the physical conditions of his en- 
vironment and to the social requirements dictated 
by the customs of the group in which he lives. 
These requirements have proved vastly different 
in India and Holland, in Italy, France, and Cana- 


da, yet the success of her approach to the child 


lies in the ability of her methods to adapt to di- 
verse environments. Hers is a supra-national con- 
cept of early education. When Montessori spoke 
of the “adaptation” of the child, she meant his 
acquisition of a sense of security, based on a per- 
manent spiritual and ethical equilibrium, within 
his group environment. 











The importance of religious conviction is ap. 


parent in the attainment of this security as fixed. 


belief promotes the stability needed for the child’s 
development as a person. The supernatural motj- 
vation of the ‘child is everywhere visible in Mon- 
tessori education..The central role of silence as ga 
positive factor in learning is introduced to chil- 
dren at the age of three. We are silent in order to 
“hear” ourselves, not merely to listen to some- 
thing outside ourselves. The preparation for pray- 
er, through silence, is an easy matter. for children 
disposed toward it in this way. 

In order to help children learn, Montessori de- 
veloped what she termed “the prepared environ- 
ment.” The Children’s House was designed to pro- 


vide a place in which children could express and — 


resolve their needs on a scale suited to their size. 
The cheerful classrooms of today, decorated with 
an eye to color dynamics, with movable tables and 
chairs, mats for sitting on the floor, and plants 
and animals owe much to the inspiration:of Maria 
Montessori. : 

‘ The Children’s Houses were designed to allow 
the children to care for their collective posses- 
sions as well as their own persons. Brooms, dust- 
pans, mops, and furniture polish were readily 
available to those who wanted to dust and sweep. 
To the children, work was what counted, not play. 


It was work that was enjoyable. To wash the floor - : 


once, wipe it up and wash it again, was sheer de- 
light. Working with buttoning frames and put- 
ting on and taking off outdoor clothes gave the 
children a chance to dress themselves and to feel 
responsibility for their accomplishments. These 
were called the exercises of practical life. 

The “exercises of practical life” which the en- 
vironment indicated (floors to be swept, dishes to 
be washed, etc.) were explained by the teacher 
in a series of simple steps, so that the child could 
repeat, at will, any given action. As one child 
said “I tell my hand to turn the door knob, and 
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‘obeys me.” Dr. Montessori remarked that par- 
ts often alternately praise and scold children 
or their performance of complicated actions: If 


aq child closes the door quietly, he is congratulated ; 
if he slams the door, he is scolded. She wanted 


teachers to investigate the mechanics of opening 


' and closing doors; a time-motion study approach 
._ of the three movements involved in opening a 
door demonstrated to.the children exactly how 


this is accomplished: “I place my.-hand on the 


“knob.” “I turn the knob.” “With my hand still on 


the knob, I draw the door toward me.” Once the 


| child has mastered the basic method of opening 
_- the door, he is free to open it, and only then is he 


truly free to do so. Without mastery of his en- 
vironment, the child is not free. 

Along with the need for mastery of his environ- 
ment, the young child needs to engage in spon- 
taneous activity. Montessori children often repeat 
an action for the pleasure of doing so, long after 


_ the need for the action ceases. If a child lifts up 


a,chair and carries it back and forth across the 
room, it is not the concern of the teacher that he 
tire himself. He does not continue to carry the 
chair to be useful, but merely to satisfy in himself 


a need for expression. The spontaneous activity 


of Montessori children appears effortless. In an 
environment designed for the child’s development, 


he will not only look, he will see; he will not only 


listen, he will hear. The powers of sight and hear- 
ing are within the child. It is the responsibility of 
the teacher to:aid the child in their development. 
Small children usually rebel against intervention. 
If the teacher shows the child how to arrange a 
set of cubes, she should then leave the child free 
to attempt this himself, and not volunteer advice 
unless asked. \ 
Recognizing that children between the ages of 
three and six are extremely sensitive to sensory 
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* experiences, a series of pedagogical materials 


(which look like games) were developed with 





which the children could work, in order to refine 
their sensory perception. Two principles of or- 
ganization underlie the design of these materials. 


They are composed of pairs of .elements to be 


matched, and the various elements can then be 
graded according to increasing or decreasing in- 
tensity. The sound boxes are a series of twelve 
hollow wooden cylinders, arranged in pairs and 
filled with various materials. When the child 
shakes them, they make loud or soft noises. Color 
tablets are also arranged in pairs, the first: set 
containing the three primary color pairs, the 
most advanced set, eight shades of each color 
which can be graded in intensity from lightest to 
darkest or from darkest to lightest. 

The sensorial exercises offer another possibility 
to the children. Through the use of sensory stim- 
uli, the beginnings of reading, writing, and arith- 
metic can be mastered. The Montessori approach 
to the teaching of reading is somewhat different ' 
from the widely used “word recognition method,” 
yet certainly no less effective. Montessori-trained 
children tend to read somewhat earlier than chil- 
dren in traditional schools because reading is the 
culmination of a series of related skills. Operating 
on the premise that three- and four-year-olds en- 
joy experimenting with sounds without reference 


’ to their position in words, Montessori offered 


them a set of sandpaper letters which were the 
thickness of a child’s finger and which the chil- 
dren traced with their fingers, while- repeating 
the sound, not the name, of the letter. Later with 
a loose alphabet, a sort of printing set, the chil- 
dren composed their own words, phonetically. 
Finally, having made the words of many of the - 
most: familiar objects about them, the children 
grasped the link existing between. the word they 
made and the already written word they saw. 
Montessori children learn to spell before they 
learn to read, and this skill never appears to de- 
sert them. 

















HE NOTION of number is introduced at an. 


early age to Montessori children through a 
series of arithmetical materials which involve the 
hand as well as the eye. A semi-abstract material, 
made of gold-colored beads, gives the children a 
visual impression of the relationships of one to ten 


to one hundred to one thousand. The unit is repre- - 


sented by a single gold bead; the ten by-a series 
of ten beads strung together in a bar; the hundred 
by a series of ten bead bars strung together in a 
square; the thousand by a cube made of ten 
squares. of one hundred beads. The use of these 
“golden beads” by’groups of children introduces 
them to the use of symbolic material in perform- 
ing the four operations. 

Montessori children approach geography 
through materials which represent the world, 
both as a sphere and as a flat surface. They learn 
the continents, after the land masses, and the 
countries, after the continents. Clay models of 
bays, straits, peninsulas, lakes, and islands aid 
them in understanding maps as well as in er: 
ing the vocabulary of geography. 


The study of pre-history is compatible with the 


interests of small children, according to Doctor 
Montessori. Not only do the children enjoy: visits 
to museums of natural history, where they are 
able to see dinosaur fossils, but they carry over 
into art and free play the data they have gathered 
on the habits and habitats of these prehistoric 
monsters. In a study of dinosaurs, a classification 
-.of them. according to type is taught, herbivores, 
carnivores, land dwellers, water dwellers, as well 
as their scientific names and the meanings of 
these names: Triceratops (three-horned face). 
Brontosaurus (thunder lizard), and so on. 
Although much thought is given to the needs of 
a child’s development, the Montessori method 
never tries to “teach the child, not the subject.” It 
recognizes the distinction between the direct and 
indirect object. If the subject is taught, it is 


- 


consider the child as.the active agent in learning, 
but provided him.with matter to learn. Her confi- 
dence in the ability of small children to learn and 
their interest in doing so appears well placed. If 
the environment is favorable to a child’s social 
development, he is free to learn. The environment 
is the condition of his learning, not the object of 


learning. Montessori schools offer the child-lan- — 


guages, history, geography, arithmetic and read- 
ing at a relatively early age. If the child is not 
ready to learn whatever is offered, he shows no 
interest. If he demonstrates interest, he proceeds, 


at his own pace, as far as he cares to go. If a child: 


starts to read at four, he is allowed to continue, 


His attention is not diverted to an activity consid- 


ered more categorically suitable for four-year- 
olds. 

The heterogeneous age grouping in Montessori 
classes (of a type recently suggested by Profes- 
sor Woodring in his book on American education- 
al reform, A Third of A Nation) allows the chil- 
dren greater flexibility in learning experiences. 
They are not held to the attainment of their age 
group and may work with children a year older 
or younger than themselves. Doctor Montessori 
develops the elementary cycle in three stages, 
three to six years, six to nine years, and nine tv 
twelve years. 

In speaking of the Montessori method to an 
American audience, the questions most frequent- 
ly asked are: Are there Montessori schools in 
America? Could there be? How would they fit in 
with American educational theory? 

As the Montessori approach has been modified 
in every culture in which it is found, some mcdifi- 
cations would be necessary in this country, but 
the possibility for the success of such an approach 
seems unquestionable. Like children everywhere, 
American children can benefit from what Maria 
Montessori has offered in the rest of the world. 





taught to the child. Dr. Montessori preferred ‘ae 
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Abstract concepts, self-sufficiency, sen- 
sory concepts and manual dexterity are 
all part of Montessori training. The boy 
with the numbers is learning arithmetic 
far in advance of most children of his 
age group. The two boys mopping the 
floor know that they are developing a 
sense of responsibility. The little girl 
handling the knobbed cylinders is using 
muscles needed for writing; she is also 
getting an idea of weight and mass. The 
boy with the ellipse is learning abstract 
shapes, and the blindfolded girl touch- 
ing the sandpaper is exercising sensory 
perceptions. Although taught to read, 
write, learn languages and mathematics 
at the pre-school level, Montessori pupils 
are of average intelligence. 
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THE LIBERAL ARTS 
IN THE SPUTNIK AGE 


Education faces a crisis in the West due to. 


the emergence of a new form of civilization 


N THE SPUTNIK AGE the traditional rhetoric in favor 
of the arts has a hollow ring: in times of crisis gentility 
seems singularly irrelevant. Survival, presumably, through 
science, takes priority over the humane traditions. How- 
ever the sudden effort to overtake the Russians in the 
fields of mathematics, science and technology can be 
disastrous to our educational system. 

The extreme relevance of an arts education to the 
contemporary crisis can only be seen in the light of an 
analysis of the crisis. Its crucial aspect lies not in the 
fact that the Russians have earth satellites and inter- 
continental ballistic missiles equal or superior to ours, 
nor in the fact that they may outstrip us further techni- 
cally in the very near future. The crisis, a profound one, 
cannot be measured by these symptoms; it is as Christo- 
pher Dawson has well pointed out, a crisis of culture. 

A culture by its very nature is organized around some 
ultimate center of commitment. In the culture of classical 
antiquity this c.-.e was the state. The Church was at the 
center of medieval Christendom, but with the coming of 
the Renaissance, and for five centuries until the First 
World War, the commitment of Western civilization was 
first of all to man, a commitment which was shown by 
a reverence for the human values in the cultures of Greece 
and Rome, as well as by the development of natural and 
humanistic sciences. 

Then a new civilization came into being. It bears no 
name other than “contemporary civilization” and has as 
its base neither the state of classical antiquity, nor the 
religion of medieval Christendom. nor the commitment 
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by JAMES V. MULLANEY ~ 


to the classics of post-Renaissance civilization. The only 7 
bond of union and of communication among its mem- 7 
bers is mathematics and such allied disciplines as the © 
physical sciences, technology and engineering. 
The present plight of Western man results from two 7 
major shifts in the base on which his civilization was : 
centered—from God to man, from man to the machine. ; 
As in any culture, the effects of the commitment are 7 
all-pervasive; but there is this significant difference: 4 
“contemporary civilization” is world-wide, confined to ~ 
no single tradition or area. Technology is just as much ’ 
the basis of the United States as it is of Russia. Contem- q 
porary buildings, typography, certain schools of paint- | 
ing and sculpture, tableware, furniture, and automobiles — 
flow from mathematical principles: 
HAT, THEN, can be the relevance of an arts edu- | 

tion to the contemporary crisis? How can a ~ 

study of the humanities equip us to live in a” 
mathematico-scientific age? These are the questions that = 
proponents of the liberal arts must answer satisfactorily ~ 
and in the light of the fact that there is little solid agree- — 
ment among educators as to the precise denotation of the ~ 
term “liberal arts,” the reply is hard to give. 4 
First of all then, what are the current views about the — 
term itself to an American of our day. What are the | 
“liberal arts”? One opinion may be described as the | 
negative or “catch-all” view, which says that the liberal 
arts don’t really embrace any definite content—anything 
left over from the pre-professional curricula can be © 
loaded onto the arts program. In this short-sighted view | 


Manhattan College students compile | 
research in the campus library. 7 
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the liberal arts education is seen the easy refuge of the 
young person who doesn’t yet know what he wants. It 
often results in a program of unrestricted “electivism,” an 
education made up of odds and ends. 

Under the influence of Robert Hutchins, Mortimer 
Adler at Chicago University, and such men as String- 
fellow Barr at Saint John’s College, Annapolis, the “lib. 
eral arts” have come to mean for many a systematic 
reading of Great Books. This attitude was once highly 
attractive to some American educators. It was definite and 
demanded a degree of intellectual discipline. The inher. 
ent danger, if one there was, is that books and ideas 
might master the man, instead of the man mastering the 
books. There are simply too many great ideas, great an- 
swers, conflicting with each other and no criterion pro- 
vided with which to choose. 

A third opinion, widely held today, is that “liberal 
arts education” should mean education in all the areas 
of theoretical learning: in theology, philosophy, litera- 
ture and mathematics, as well as in the physical, biologi- 
cal and even the social sciences. 

Such a view of the liberal arts has much to be said 
for it, and will no doubt continue to be popular. But 
it is open to the criticism that it confuses liberal educa- 
tion with liberal arts education, and arts with arts and 


sciences. 


A fourth view avoids this confusion precisely by dis- 





Two faculty members from Chicago’s St. Xavier college, 
Oscar Perlmutter and Sr. Mary Josetta, RSM, check with 
grammar school teachers on the progress of their revised 
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tinguishing between liberal education, which means a 
fundamental competence in each of the areas of theoreti- 
cal knowledge enumerated above, and liberal arts edu- 
cation which means a concentration, within a liberal 
education, on the humanities. 

Those who defend this latter view would define the 
humanities as the entire enterprise of a civilization in its 
philosophy, history, literature and art. The study of the 
“humanities” would be the study of one or several cor- 
porate (or communal) ways of being human. 

Most often only one such civilization can be studied. 
Many arts programs, following the Renaissance tradition, 
still offer classical antiquity of the Graeco-Roman world 
as the civilization to be probed. At least one college in 
America has followed Christopher Dawson’s suggestion 
that arts education should analyze Christendom from the 
fourth to the seventeenth centuries. Several American 
universities have long required concentration on the 
civilization of post World War I as the object of human- 
istic study. 

Yet these are piece-meal approaches. A serious attempt 
to understand our own emerging culture would rather 
involve a systematic study of Western civilization as a 
whole. From this point of view, for the Catholic at least, 
the arts program inaugurated in 1953 at Manhattan Col- 
lege holds forth a very great promise. The distinction of 
this program rests upon its comprehensive nature. In 








curricula. The college evolved a new approach to education, 
considering it a single unit with four major themes which 
grow in complexity from grammar school to college. 
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well-ordered and assimilable form, it offers the whole of 
Western Civilization for study. All historical periods are 
covered: classical, medieval, modern and contemporary; 
and all in their outstanding aspects of history, philosophy, 
literature, fine arts. In order to present its students with 
the cultural heritage of the West, Manhattan offers a 
four-part program: in the freshman year: Greece and 
Rome; in the sophomore year: medieval Christendom; 
in the junior year: the rise of modern West; and in the 
senior year: contemporary civilization. 

To Manhattan’s educators a liberal arts course means 
one which gives first-hand familiarity with the whole 
of our inherited culture—with all its faults as well as its 
astonishing virtues. In it the student is given a rich op- 
portunity to know his civilization in all its amplitude, 
and in its deepest historical roots. 

It is true that our society can have efficient mathe- 
maticians, scientists and technologists without liberal 
arts education; but without such education it is not likely 
to have men who understand the civilization itself. Only 
the fully educated man can grasp the whole: and if this 
whole is not understood, it cannot be controlled; it can- 
not be kept, in fact, from devouring the human beings 
it was meant to serve. Mathematics, science, and tech- 
nology have no life of their own, and being human enter- 
prises, must be humanly controlled. 





Freshmen students at Marquette University in Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin take notes during a biology lecture. Marquette 
is the country’s largest Catholic college. 
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NEWMAN REVISITED 


His theories of education are 


still in advance of practice 


The apparent revival of interest in 
John Henry Newman these days isn’t 
difficult to understand. For the great 
English cardinal-convert was engaged 
in controversies and concerned with 
problems very much like those facing 
us today—the role of the laity in the 
Church, Catholicism in modern so- 
ciety, the purpose of Catholic educa- 
tion. In a penetrating new study 
Father Louis Bouyer examines these 
questions as they affected Newman 
and as he attempted to answer them. 
Newman, His Life and Spirituality 
(Kenedy, $7.50) combines biography 
with a history of Newman’s intellec- 
tual development and a portrait of 
his times. 

Using Newman’s complete cor- 
respondence, private journals and 
memoirs, and digging into the secu- 


lar and ecclesiastical condition of the 
nineteenth century, Father Bouyer’s 
book helps to explain much that is 
obscure about the mistrust, suspicion 
and dislike directed against Newman 
by many members of the hierarchy. 
And Father Bouyer pays special at- 
tention to the educational views 
which Newman held and which were 
the source of a large part of the 
antipathy to him. 

In the mid-nineteenth century the 
Church was still recovering from the 
blows of the French Revolution. 
Throughout the continent, schools 
and universities that had long been 
closed were just beginning to reopen. 
In England, the Church’s existence 
had been tenuous since the Reforma- 
tion; when Newman became a’ Cath- 
olic in 1845 the hierarchy had not 
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| yet been re-established and Catholics 
were only gradually being allowed 





full civil rights. Everywhere the 
Church was confronted with the rise 
of liberalism and hostility to reli- 
gion; in general both clergy and laity 
offered little defense except an appeal 
to authority. Catholics had no co- 
herent philosophy, since St. Thomas 
Aquinas and Aristotle were not in 
favor at Rome and Catholic theol- 
ogy was a patchwork affair; the 
clergy was poorly trained and the 
layman was denied any rights or 
responsibilities in Church activities. 
(One bishop is quoted by Father 
Bouyer as remarking that “the laity 
are fit only to hunt, shoot and enter- 
tain.”) When Newman came upon 
the scene with his extensive knowl- 
edge, urbanity and liberality of ap- 
proach, he stood in marked contrast 
to most of the other members of the 
Catholic community. And nowhere, 
Father Bouyer says, was the impact 
of his ideas sharper than in educa- 
tion. 

The question of the purpose of 
an education has occupied men in 
every age and in all kinds of socie- 
ties. Among Catholics of Newman’s 
period there was at least as much 
confusion on the subject as there is 
now. The prevailing attitude was that 
a Catholic university should be little 
more than a seminary for laymen; its 
purpose should be to make students 
good Catholics. Newman had been 
engaged in educational controversies 
at Oxford long before his conversion, 
but it was not until 1851, when he 
was asked by the Irish bishops to 
found a Catholic University in 
Dublin, that he ran up against the 
crabbed, defensive mentality that 
characterized the dominant Catholic 
position. 

Newman held that the primary 
purpose of a university is the cultiva- 
tion of the intellect and that a uni- 
versity should impart a wide philo- 
sophic view of things. The Irish prel- 
ates, on the other hand, maintained 
that the chief function of an educa- 
tional institution is that of indoctri- 
nation. 

Newman did not deny that a Cath- 
olic university should provide for the 
souls of its students, nor that it could 
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be used by the Church for the forma- 
tion of character and the develop- 
ment of spirituality; but he insisted 
that such activity was subsidiary to 
the university's proper function of 
training the mind of its students. 

Stemming from this basic disagree- 
ment were numerous other diver- 
gences of opinion. Newman consid- 
ered partiality in teaching a defect, 
whereas his opponents adopted it as 
a deliberate policy. Related to this 
was Newman’s insistence that to pro- 
duce an educated Catholic laity it was 
necesssry that their education not be 
confined to material that was morally 
or doctrinally safe, and that they 
should be permitted to study some 
works on the Index. 

Today many Catholic educators 
revere Newman’s ideas and point to 
his /dea of a University as a classic 
statement of Catholic educational 
ideals. Yet these ideals are far from 
being realized in Catholic schools. 
The question remains whether Cath- 
olic schools are primarily vehicles for 
propagating dogma and teaching a 
Catholic “point of view” or are insti- 
tutions devoted, as secular ones 
ideally are, to the free pursuit of 
truth in all subjects and in specific 
detail, but distinguished by an atmos- 
phere of charity and the practice of 
a common worship. And besides that 
dilemma, other problems have arisen 
since Newman’s time to undermine 
his principles. 

Today the Catholic school has had 
transferred to it responsibilities that 
essentially pertain to the family, 
parish or larger community—inspira- 
tion of the young, training in the 
spiritual life, preparation for Cath- 
olic action. The school and university 
are asked not only to form minds but 
to produce apostles. Or else, in a 
very different spirit, they are required 
to give practical training for earning 
a living. Such external pressure dis- 
torts the proper role of the school and 
weakens its capacity to exercise its 
true function, which is, as Newman 
wrote, to give a man “a clear, con- 
scious view of his own opinions and 
judgments, a truth in developing 
them, an eloquence in expressing 
them, and a force in urging them.” 
Education, he continued, teaches a 
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man “to see things as they are, to 
go right to the point, to detect what 
js sophistical, and to discard what is 
irrelevant. It prepares him to fill any 
post with credit, and to master any 
subject with facility.” In attempting 
to be a lot of things which it should 
not properly be, and to do things it 
should not be doing, the Catholic 
school betrays these principles of 
Newman and in doing so violates its 
own integrity. The inevitable result 
has been the blight of mediocrity. 

In discussing these aspects of New- 
man’s idea of education and relating 
them to the present-day educational 
situation, there has been no intention 
of creating the impression that this 
is the sole or even major preoccupa- 
tion of Father Bouyer’s book. Ac- 
tually, Newman’s educational theories 
constitute only one aspect of the 
many-faceted exploration which Fa- 
ther Bouyer undertakes. But since 
Newman’s teachings on the role of 
the Catholic university and of Cath- 
olic education in general are perhaps 
his most significant contribution to 
our own and succeeding ages, they 
always seem worthy of particular 
attention. —Oona BuRKE 


ALSO OF INTEREST 


THE AMERICAN PARISH AND THE ROMAN 
Lirurcy, by H. A. Reinhold (Macmil- 
lan, $3.50). A collection of essays about 
such subjects as worship, the sacra- 
ments, symbolism and allegory, and the 
rich possibilities of a Christian life cen- 
tered in liturgical worship, something 
withheld from most of us. Father Rein- 
hold’s analysis of the laity’s alienation 
and virtual exclusion from liturgical 
worship confirms the average Catholic’s 
experience on Sunday morning: the 
priest hurries through Mass, muttering 
in a language unintelligible to the con- 
gregation, with his back to the people 
who sit mute and unengaged. Cut off 
from participation in the action and the 
unfolding of the Eucharistic banquet, 
they read their Missals, say the rosary, 
or daydream. The inevitable result has 
been the growth of popular devotions 
outside of Mass which the people can 
enter into, but which are frequently 
sentimental, static and removed from 
the simple, organic vitality of the sacra- 
mental life. Father Reinhold makes a 
strong case for having the ordinary of 
the Mass sung in the vernacular by 
priest and congregation; he maintains 
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ST. EDWARD’S UNIVERSITY, Austin, Texas 


(Men) Liberal Arts, Science, Business, Engineering, Pre- 
Medical, Teacher Training. 


STONEHILL COLLEGE, North Easton, Mass. 


(Coeducational) Liberal Arts, Science, Business Administra- 
tion, Pre-Medical, Teacher Training. 


UNIVERSITY OF NOTRE DAME, Notre Dame, Ind. 


(Men) Liberal Arts, Science, Commerce, Engineering, Grad- 
uate Arts and Science, Law. 


UNIVERSITY OF PORTLAND, Portland 3, Oregon 
(Coeducational ) Liberal Arts, Science, Business Administra- 
tion, Nursing, Music, Engineering, Library ' Science, Pre- 
Medical, Teacher Training, Graduate Arts. 
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Liberal Arts College 
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Conducted by 
the Sisters 


of St. Joseph 
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Address Registrar 
NAZARETH COLLEGE 
Nazareth, Michigan 


—in suburban Kalamazoo 








that rigid insistence on the use of Latin 
has made the liturgy inaccessible to the 
common man and that even the recent 
Holy Week reforms were not as effec- 
tive as they might have been because 
they left services still too cluttered with 
Latin. But abuses are so prevalent and 
so entrenched that it is difficult to be 
optimistic about immediate or wide- 
spread change. Either people don’t real- 
ize what they are missing or they are 
sceptical about the value of protesting; 
many of the clergy, on the other hand, 
are either indifferent or think other 
problems deserve prior consideration. 
It’s a frustrating and even infuriating 
situation, but Father Reinhold’s book 
may do something to relieve it.—O. B. 


Eve AND Mary, by Pierre-Thomas Dé- 
hau, O.P. (Herder, $3.95). The first 
translation into English of a work by a 
leading French theologian and spiritual 
writer, who died last year at 87. The 
book itself stems from a series of 
retreats and conferences he gave at 
the Dominican monastery of Bouvines, 
where he was chaplain for many years. 
Father Déhau’s theme is the fall of 
Adam and Eve, their relationship to 
Christ and Mary, and to us. “As regards 
the sin of our first parents,” he says, 
“it is impossible for it to be anything 
but a sin of pride: the enemy cannot 
attack by means of sensible objects be- 
fore attacking by suggesting the object 
of pride.” We should study this first 
sin well, he urges, “because the desire 
for knowledge is stronger in us and we 
are more exposed to the weaknesses of 
our faith.” Developing the subject, 
which he handles with the grace and 
cumulative power of a novelist, Father 
Déhau goes on to say that Adam sinned 
more seriously than Eve because his 
perfection was greater than hers. Yet 
unlike Eve, Adam’s sin does not engage 
questions of faith, since the gates of 
hell cannot prevail against the invio- 
lable privilege of one who is head of 
the Church; and Adam, “first in hu- 
manity, was head of the Church.” 

As Eve is seen to be the mother of 
those living by pride, ending in disobe- 
dience and a profound affront to faith, 
Mary is the mother of the living by 
humility, orientating herself, by the 
practice of this virtue, to the beatitudes 
of obedience and faith. Eve’s impru- 
dence and profound affront to faith, 
gluttony, are redeemed by the prudence, 
faith, “attention,” and humility of 
Mary ... “who carried Christ in her 
heart, an even greater happiness than 
carrying Him in her body.” Unlike Eve, 
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Founded 1907 


Conducted by 
Sisters of Saint Francis 
Congregation of Our Lady of Lourdes 
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For full information address: 
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CLARKE COLLEGE 


Dubuque, lowa 


Fully accredited 4-year resident and 
day college for women 


Liberal Arts and Sciences with courses 
in Art, Business, Drama, Home 
Economics, Journalism, Library 
Science, Music, Teacher Education 


Optional Junior Year Study Abroad 


Conducted by Sisters of Charity, 
B.V.M. 


Member of American Association of 
University Women 


Three hours from Chicago by train, 
70 minutes by air 


Address: Director of Admissions 
Clarke College 
1550 Clarke Drive 
Dubuque, lowa 
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who would be as God, knowing good 
and evil, Mary will be the handmaid 
of the Lord. Eve believed Satan; Mary 
believed God. 

Apart from its unusual approach to 
its subject, Eve and Mary is distin- 
guished by an uncommonly clear style 
and the precision of the trained theo- 
Jogian without his frequent ponderous- 
ness. Even the omission of certain pas- 
sages in the original French do not 
detract much from its very high merit. 

—PeTeR WALSH 


Tue Living Water, by Pierre-Thomas 
Déhau, O.P. (Newman, $2.75). A book 
on the contemplative life and the dis- 
positions necessary for living it. Father 
Déhau stresses the contemplative voca- 
tion within community life—‘“one of the 
reasons why contemplative life was 
ruined in the East,” he says, is that 
“the community life was not sufficiently 
established there.” Men in the commu- 
nity, he writes, are as pebbles in a bag: 
the bag is shaken and the pebbles, 
thrown against one another, are mutu- 
ally rounded off and polished ... on 
condition that they remain in the bag. 
Foremost among the personal disposi- 
tions that are required are charity and 
obedience. To be obedient, Father Déhau 
says, is not to see reasons; “we must 
submit solely because a will superior to 
our own has decided. To ask ‘why’ is 
already to disobey.” Much of the rest of 
the book, though the translation is fre- 
quently inept, contains similarly pre- 
cise and valuable observations.—P. W. 


THe TEMPTATIONS OF CuHrist by Gerald 
Vann, O.P. and P. K. Meagher, O.P. 
(Sheed & Ward, $2.75). A simply writ- 
ten, delightfully readable book, the 
purpose of which, by analyzing the 
temptations of Christ, is to increase 
our consciousness of Satan as the prin- 
ciple of evil, the superior adversary 
whom it behooves us to regard with 
respectful dread; for—since medieval 
demonology with its aura of supersti- 
tion and modern materialism have in- 
fluenced us to consider Satan merely 
a symbol rather than a real and im- 
mensely potent force—we may become 
easier prey by reason of our skepti- 
cism. Christ disciplined Himself for 
forty days in the desert before enter- 
ing into combat with an enemy who, 
though still possessing angelic attri- 
butes, was yet infinitely His inferior, 
and by this and the allowing of the 
temptation He showed the great im- 
portance of the forces of external evil. 

The essence of the three temptations, 
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30 minutes from San Francisco 
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Elementary Teachers’ Credential, Pre-Professional training 
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MILWAUKEE 7, WISCONSIN 
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conducted by The Sisters of St. Francis of Assisi 
Course Offerings with Degrees 


Art, Biology, Chemistry, Education, English, History, Home 
Economics, Latin, Mathematics, Modern Foreign Languages, 
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A country day and_ boarding 
school for boys conducted by Bene- 
dictine Fathers. College preparatory 
courses. Also seventh and eighth 
grades. Small classes. Thorough guid- 
ance. Complete athletic program 
and facilities. 400 acre campus. 


Address: 


Rev. Dr. STEPHEN J. Finpuay, O.S.B. 
DELBARTON SCHOOL, 
MORRISTOWN, N. J. 
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Religious Instruction 
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D. M. Stanley, S. J.; Gerard Owens, C. Ss. R.; 
John J. Quinn 
Open to priests, religious, layfolk 
June 30- Aug. 8, 1958 


Write: 


Department of Religious Education 
The Catholic University of America 
Washington 17, D. C. 
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Greensburg, Pennsylvania 


Four-year liberal arts. Regional and national accredita- 
tion. Pre-professional training for medicine, law, social 
service. Elementary and secondary teacher education; 
art, music, home economics education. 200-acre campus 
in foothills of Allegheny Mts. east of Pittsburgh. 
All sports. 


Catalog on Request. Write Box B 
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say the authors, lay in.the effort to 
seduce Christ from a ministry which 
He knew would be painful. unpopular 
and—at least to some extent—unsuc- 
cessful, to the expedient of simply will- 
ing all men to the service of God, an 
act not intrinsically evil but one con- 
trary to God the Father’s desire to have 
men love him voluntarily. The nature 
and mechanism of each temptation 
forms a separate section and its impli- 
cations applied to contemporary Chris- 
tian living, chiefly to those “lesser 
sins” of pride and presumption—such 
as narrow-mindedness, self-aggrandize- 
ment and worldliness which are often 
associated with the outward practice of 
religion, and which may spring from 
attitudes colored by puritanism and 
Manicheanism. — RosALINDA FLEMING 


RE.LIcious BuiLpinés ror Topay, by the 
editors of the Architectural Record 
(F. W. Dodge, $7.50). A survey of 
some of the outstanding examples of 
contemporary religious architecture, 
from Le Corbusier’s Notre Dame Du 
Haut to the projected designs for the 
rebuilding of Coventry Cathedral. In 
connection with the latter work, its 
architect has contributed an analysis of 
all the historical forms of church archi- 
tecture, together with cogent reasons 
for the plans he ultimately adopted, 
which serves as an excellent guide to 
an appreciation of the rest of the book’s 
contents. New church forms are bewil- 
dering to many persons, who fail to 
realize that these forms are integrally 
related both to the symbolic intention 
of the architect and to physical de- 
mands, such as economical use of space, 
structural materials, etc. More than 
that, as this book clearly demonstrates, 
the best and most exciting churches of 
the past were always designed by a 
small handful of advanced architects, 
drawing upon progress in building 
techniques. The sad thing about recent 
church architecture, was that while 
imaginative men were designing excit- 
ing office-buildings, factories and ware- 
houses, church architects were largely 
content to plod along in well-worn 
paths. But that is changing, as Religious 
Buildings For Today abundantly illus- 
trates— WALTER MILEs 


THe CHapet at Roncuamp, by Le 
Corbusier (Praeger, $5.50). A photo- 
graphic report, by the architect him- 
self, on his masterpiece, the famous, 
controversial, playful, free-form church 
which is coming to be the best-known 
of all contemporary ecclesiastical build- 


Immaculata 
JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Directed by the Sisters of Providence of Saint-Mary-of. 
the-Wocds, Indiana. Fully accredited. 2-year pe 
transfer with terminal courses in home economics, secre. 

. (including harp). 4-year college 
preparatory high school on adjoining campus. Social, edy- 
cational and cultural advantages of Nation’s Capita), 
ident, day. Please state age, grade in school. Catalog. 


Registrar, Department B Washington 16, D. ¢, 


IMMACULATA COLLEGE 


Accredited liberal arts college for women, B.A., B.8,, 
B.Mus. degrees. Science, music, business, home eo. 
nomics, teacher training; pre-medicine, pre-law. Dramatic 
and musical productions with nearby men’s college, 
350-acre campus near Philadelphia. New residence hall, 
liberal arts building. Sports. Pool. Private lake. Conducted 
by the Sisters of the Immaculate Heart of Mary. 
application advised. For catalog write: eee, Box ? 
IMMACULATA COLLEGE, Iimmaculata, Pa. 
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How many of these spiritual books 
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< Listed are some of the best 
spiritual books recently pub- 
lished . . . all book club choices 
the past year . . . selected by 
Spiritual Book Associates, the 
Catholic book club of the soul. 


Be sure of getting the solid ben- 
efits regular reading affords; 
join Spiritual Book Associates 
now. You’ll receive, postage- 
free, seven spiritual books a year 

. carefully selected for you in 
advance of publication. They 


have you read 


will be your reminder to take 
time for daily spiritual reading. 


Your membership fee of $18 
also includes the publication, 
Spiritual Book News, an expert 
evaluation of all significant 
spiritual books. Start your 
membership with any selection 
listed. 


No remittance needed now; just 
mail a post card today, and 
your selection will be sent you 
promptly by return mail. 


Spiritual Book Associates, Inc. 


381 Fourth Avenue (RC 1121) 
New York 16, N. Y. 
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All-Inclusive 
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TOURS OF ALL IRELAND! 


“SUPER DE LUXE” 
6 DAY TOUR 


From Dublin every Thursday 
July 3rd to Aug. 28th. 


$ 50 VISITING KILLARNEY, 
RING OF KERRY, 


MANY OTHER ATTRACTIONS 


A wonderful trip through the 
scenic South of Ireland. 


SPECIAL TRANSPORTATION 
DURING AN TOSTAL PERIOD 
BEFORE YOU LEAVE, obtain all Irish 
rail and bus transportation, and res- 
ervations at Great Southern Hotels 


YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 
Tour folder and map on request from 
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9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 
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ings. Le Corbusier was commissioned 
to. build a new church on a site in 
France that had witnessed many others 
erected and destroyed over the cen- 
turies. He decided on a poured-concrete 
building incorporating the rubble of 
its immediate predecessor; its shape 
(as Le Corbusier describes it) resem- 
bles the shell of a crab above a white 
half-cylinder, but some observers main- 
tain that the roof looks more like a 
nun’s wimple. In any case, appreciation 
of the chapel would seem to depend on 
subjective and emotional factors; it 
either pleases at once or is extremely 
unpleasant. Nevertheless, though the 
chapel itself seems to lie outside the 
main categories of architecture as such, 
the book about it has great appeal. 
—Boris YAMPOLSKY 


COMMUNISM AND CHRISTIANITY, by 
M. C. D’Arcy, S.J. (Devin-Adair, $4.00) . 
An analysis of the respective claims 
and practices of Marxism and the 
Church. Father D’Arcy weighs the de- 
mands of Marxism to be considered 
the one true philosophy of history and 
the best hope for man. His conclusions, 
delivered without stridency or over- 
simplification, are that Marxism is not 
those things but that Christianity is. 
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Palestine 


by Elizabeth 
Hamilton 


This is the record of a journey both 
physical, and spiritual—a picture of 
today’s Palestine infused with the 
timeless air of the Holy Land. Be- 
cause it has been seen by a writer’s 
eye, known by a scholar’s mind, and 
felt by a Catholic soul, this book 
brings to life the present-day world 
of Jerusalem, Tel Aviv, Jaffa, Naza- 
reth, Caesarea, the Kibbutzim and 
the Arab refugee camps as never be- 


fore. Illustrated $3.50 
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COMING APRIL I 
OUR 
LIFE OF 
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A complete, sound and up-to-date 
study of the moral and mystical effects 
of sanctifying grace. Translated from 
the French by Angeline Bouchard. 


$6.95 


COMING APRIL 15 


GROWING 
UP 
TOGETHER 


Edited by Eugene S. Geissler 


Six mothers, four fathers and a priest 
share their valuable insights on child 
development with you in this new FIDES 
Family Reader. Edited by Eugene S. 
Geissler, father of 11 children and 
author of the popular FATHER OF THE 
FAMILY. $3.95 


ALSO COMING IN APRIL 


MORE 
THAN MANY 
SPARROWS 


Leo J. Trese 


A fresh and intelligent view of the 
anxieties and tensions facing all Chris- 
tians today! Father Trese extends the 
understanding of providence to areas 
where it is seldom introduced. By the 
author of the best-selling MANY ARE 
ONE. Price To Be Announced 


AT ALL BOOKSTORES 









Along the way he discusses the history 
and social policies of the Church and 
comes to grips with a good many vexa- 
tious aspects of Church-State relation- 
ships. Though he tends to become a 
little repetitious at times, he maintains 
an admirable level of civilized, inte}- 
ligent argument, and a firm control 
over his temper.—Davin CHANDLER 


Tue Lorp’s Prayer, by Romano Guar- 
dini (Pantheon, $2.75). Monsignor 
Guardini, one of the best spiritual 
writers around, appears to be suffering 
somewhat from over-production. We 
have had some half-dozen books from 
him in the past few years, none of 
which comes anywhere near his great 
work, The Lord. But even at his second- 
best, Guardini is worth listening to; 
this volume of reflections on the mean- 
ing and import of the central prayer of 
Christianity is marked by a number of 
wise and salient observations, if not by 
much originality or any great depth of 
feeling —R. G. 


Moses, The Revelation and the Cove- 
nant, by Martin Buber (Harper Torch- 
books, $1.25). A study, described by its 
author as the “first comprehensive at- 
tempt of its kind,” of the historical 
Moses, and an examination of his rele- 
vance for our time. Buber, among his 
other capacities, is an outstanding Bib- 
lical scholar, whose conclusions, how- 
ever much we may disagree with 
certain of them, are always arresting 
and never pedantic. By locating Moses 
within the boundaries set by sacred 
history, which for Buber is also saga— 
a people’s account of itselfi—and by 
illuminating his nature and function, 
Buber also teaches us something about 
the nature of God and about his rela- 
tion to the people whose leader and 
representative before divinity Moses 
was. Buber’s is the God of the Old 
Testament, of course, and by that very 
fact worthy of the reverent contem- 
plation of Christians —R. G. 


SEPARATED BRETHREN, by William J. 
Whalen (Bruce, $4.50). A thorough- 
going handbook to the beliefs, preju- 
dices and activities of the dominant 
groups among America’s 58,000,000 
Protestants, Orthodox and National 
Catholics. After covering the older 
Protestant sects, Mr. Whalen examines 
such recent phenomena as the Disciples 
of Christ, Seventh Day Adventists, 
Mormons and Swedenborgians, and con- 
cludes that they rest on rather shaky 
foundations. 











Lourdes & 
Cathedral Tour 


A Schwann Travel Guide 
on Catholic France. ‘‘In 
our opinion no other 
available guidebook in 
English is so authorita- 
tive and compact... 
every page of it crammed 
with art history and 
other helpful details.” 
America March 8 





Holy Pagans of 
The Old Testament 


Jean Danielou shows 
us how the non-Jews 
of the Old Testament 
can be called “holy” 
and unfolds before us 
the “cosmic covenant” 
made by God with all 
mankind. $3.00 
Publication date April 


of The Schwann Travel Guide 
series; publication date April. A 
thorough iconographic study of 
the works of art from early 
Christian times to today. $1.50 





HOLY PAGANS 


In preparation: 


Through your bookseller or 


HELICON PRESS 
5305 East Drive, Baltimore 27, Maryland 
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THE CATHOLIC ART ASSOCIATION 


was organized in 1937 to foster a true understand- 

ing and a good practice of the arts among Cath- 

olics. It seeks to renew the sacred Christian spirit 

in all the arts, those that provide for the necessi- 

ties of everyday life as well as those that are 
4 J}. J, ry ed, , 





"Write for further information and a free copy of 
the Constitution of the Catholic Art Association: 


MEMBERSHIP SECRETARY, DEPT. J 
53 RIDGEWOOD ROAD e BUFFALO 20, N. Y. 











Ukrainian Easter Eggs 
are available at 
SURMA BOOK & MUSIC STORE 
11 East 7th Street 
New York 3, N. Y. 
from $1 to $3 each 





People 50 to 80 


COPY DOWN THIS NAME 
AND ADDRESS NOW... 


. and write today to find out 
how you can still apply for a 
$1,000 life insurance policy to help 
take care of final expenses without 
burdening your family. Mail a 
postcard or letter, giving your 
name, address and year of birth to: 


Old American Ins. Co. 
1 West 9th, Dept. 413M 
Kansas City, Missouri 


There is no obligation—and no 
one will call on you. You can 
handle the entire transaction by 
mail, 
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THE ORIGINAL 


4) Crucifix (12” high). corpus 
painted directly on mahogany ($12.50) 








5) Our Lady of Peace (8¥%” high) 
Gold leaf background ($20) 





To JUBILEE’s Ikon Guild 
377 Fourth Avenue, New York 16 


Please send me the following ikons (circle number of those 


To encourage the wider use of contemporary religious 
art and to give its creators an audience for their work, 
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you want): 1 JUBILEE is selling the works of young American artists 
aS Enclosed is $ through its Ikon Guild (the first of its kind). All works 

i are individually produced, either hand-painted on wood 
Name 1 for permanence, or printed in limited editions by silk 

i screen, also on wood. The ikon and the Byzantine cru- 
Street ! cifix illustrated here are by Ade Bethune, one of the 
City Zone State pioneers in the liturgical arts field in this country. Other 


ikons will be availabie in future months. 


UNCLE PETER’S EASTER PARADE 


Our correspondent has just delivered to us his eye-witness account of 
Easter Sunday up at Kipper’s Landing. We'll quote some of the more 
relevant passages. “The whole town looked bright as a penny— 
picket fences newly whitewashed, buggies shining, a new awning 
on Jesperson’s store ... The entire population was out after church, 
except old x1an Jesperson, who'd shot himself in the big toe cleaning 
a coon rifle the day before ...I spotted Uncle Peter right away. 
He had on a stovepipe hat that was easily the tallest in the crowd, 
and a cutaway around which the moths were still circling .. . He 
was in his element, patting children on the head, nodding to 
acquaintances, smiling up at imaginary television cameras . . . Main 
Street in Kipper’s Landing is only two blocks long, so when the 
crowd reached the docks it had to turn around and parade back up 
the other way ... but once Mr. and Mrs. Trembly couldn’t quite make 
the turn and fell off the dock, ruining some mighty thorough 
sartorial preparations. Everyone said it was a shame... I kept 
following them back and forth, trying to get Uncle’s attention, but 
he was so busy greeting and re-greeting neighbors that I never caught 
his eye. But later, when everyone had gone home for Easter dinner, 
I went over to Uncle’s place and chewed the fat with him for a while 
(he neglected to ask me to dinner) and got his opinions on a few 
things. They’re not worth quoting, but I did notice that Uncle has 
some new books on his shelves and his prices are as reasonable as 
ever. You might pass that on.” 

Herewith passed on, with a suggestion that you look over Uncle 
Peter’s post-Easter bargains and send in your order today. 
62) WITH THE BIBLE THROUGH THE 
CHURCH YEAR, by Richard Beron, O.S.B. 
A book for both families and young people 
of illustrated Bible stories from Genesis 
to the Apocalypse, arranged within the 
framework of the liturgy. (List price, $4.95) 
63) DE VALERA AND THE MARCH OF 
A NATION, by Mary C. Bromage. The life 
and times of the teacher-rebel who was 
the central figure in Ireland’s movement 


from colony to dominion to republic. (List 
price, $4.95) 


$2.50 EACH 


45) CHRISTIAN EXPERIENCE, by Jean 
Mouroux. An important work which exam- 
ines the basis and nature of our actual life 
as Christians and our membership in the 
Church. (List price, $5.00) 


52) A MONUMENT TO ST. JEROME. A 
collection of tributes to the irascible her- 
mit who stands as a foundation stone of 
Western civilization and a pillar of the 
Church. The essays present Jerome as 
historian, exegete, spiritual director, hu- 
manist and translator. (List price, $4.50) 


54) WALLS ARE CRUMBLING, by Rev. 
John M. Oesterreicher. The stories of seven 
Jewish philosophers who, some fully, some 
only partially, discovered Christ and thus Bruno de Jesus-Marie, O.C.D. Doctors, art 
“remained more than ever faithful to Is- and literary critics, psychologists and 
rael and to its vocation.” (List price, $5.00) theologians _ the relationship between 


two of the deepest manifestations of man’s 
55) CHRISTIAN CONVERSATION, edited mind aa souk (List vice $4.00) j 
by Anne Fremantle. A thought for each ‘ 
day of the year, selected from the writings 42) ORIGEN, by Jean Danielou. An in- 
of ancient and modern martyrs, philoso- tensive and sympathetic study of the con- 
phers, apologists and mystics. (List price troversial third century Scriptural inter- 
$4.75) preter and philosopher. (List price, $4.50) 


$2.00 EACH 


22) LOVE AND _ VIOLENCE, edited by 


UNCLE PETER 
A.M.D.G. Publishing Co., Inc. 
377 Fourth Avenue, New York 16 


Note: this list valid for April 1958, only. 
Please do not order from out-dated lists. 


O Enclosed is $______ 
the books you want): 


16 17 19 22 36 38 39 42 43 
45 47 52 53 54 55 56 57 58 
60 61 62 63 64 


for the following (please circle key numbers of 





Name 





Street 





City and Zone State 
Please make check or money order payable to A.M.D.G. Publishing Co., Inc. 


43) THE BOOK OF THE SAVIOUR, edited 
by Frank Sheed. An excellent collection © 
of writings on Our Lord by dozens of au- 
thors including Chesterton, Karl Adam, 
Vann, Knox and Belloc. (List price, $4.00) | 


56) LAW, LIBERTY AND LOVE, by Co. 
lumbia Cary-Elwes, O.S.B. The formation 
of Western civilization and the crisis it 
faces today in terms of the title’s three 
ideals. (List price, $4.00) 7 


61) DESERT CALLING, by Anne Fre- 
mantle. The dramatic life of the young © 
French army officer who gave up a hedon- 
istic career to live as a hermit in the 
Sahara desert, only to be murdered by 
marauding tribesmen. (List price, $4.00) 


$1.50 EACH 


57) NEGLECTED SAINTS, by E. I. Watkin, | 
An English luminary sheds light on ten ~ 
shadowy saints and near-saints in a witty 
and entertaining book. (List price, $3.50) 


58) RECENT THOUGHT IN FOCUS, by 
Donald Nicoll. An examination of psychol- 
ogy, natural science and modern philosophy 
—existentialism, logical positivism, Marx- 
ism and phenomenology—which points out 
the truths of each and their relevance to 
Christianity. (List price, $3.50) 


60) HILAIRE BELLOC, A MEMOIR, by J. 
B. Morton. Personal reminiscence by a 
friend and fellow newspaperman which 
adds depth to the Englishman known for 
his brilliance, eccentricity and wit. (List 
price, $3.00) 


64) ELIZABETH OF DIJON, by Hans Urs 
von Balthasar, a critical study of the writ- 
ings of a Carmelite mystic who was a con- 
temporary of St. Thérése of Lisieux. (List 
price, $2.75) 


Mauriac novels—$1.50 EACH 


17) THE WEAKLING and THE ENEMY. 
Two short novels probing the nature of 
love and hate against a background of 
rural, Jansenistic France. (List price, $3.00) 


36) THE UNKNOWN SEA. The story of an 
upper-class family dissolving under the 
pressure of social change and trying to 
find its separate identities. (List, $3.00) 


38) FLESH AND BLOOD. A powerful story 
of a brother and sister caught up in a pas- 
sionate relationship with their gardener’s 
son. (List price, $3.00) 


39) THE LOVED AND THE UNLOVED. An 
account of two contrasting yet related love 
affairs in a provincial town. (List, $3.00) 


$1.00 EACH 


16) GOD’S WAYFARER, by Irina Gorian- 
off. A moving and excellently written ac- 
count of a pilgrimage to Rome by a Rus- 
sian Catholic woman who set forth with 
no money and no worldly goods except a 
change of clothes and a wooden cross 
about her neck. (List price, $2.75) 


19) THE SITUATION OF POETRY, by 
Jacques and Raissa Maritain. Four essays 
on the relations between poetry, mysti- 
$273) magic and knowledge. (List price, 


47) SALVATION OF THE NATIONS, by 
Jean Danielou. An essay on missionary | 
problems, with special emphasis on Asia. 
that remains hopeful while steering clear 
of wishful thinking and rationalizations. 
(List price, $2.00) 


53) GUILLAUME DE MACHAUT, by Sieg- — 
mund Levaire. A discussion of the great 
Mass, the first polyphonic Mass ever writ- 
ten, composed by one of the giants of the 
14th century—a book which bears exam- ™ 
ination in the light of the current contro- 
os25y° about music in church. (List price, 7 
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